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THE MARTYROPOGIST. 


From the Rev. T. Lathbury's State of Popery and 
Jesuitism in England. 
The general fidelity of Fox, though constantly 
uestioned by the Papists, has never been disproved. 
hat he may heve fallen into errors in his details 
of the eaflier history of the Church, may be admit- 
ted withont questioning his general veracity. Mr. 
» Maitiand “has shown that, in the case of the Wal- 
denses, he was misled by his authorities; but, with 
respect to the persecution of his own time and his 
own country, though there must be in such a volu- 
minous work some errors, his statements may be 
fally depended om, having been subjected, during 


. the reign of Elizabeth, to the most searching ex- 


amination by his bitterest enemies, who would 
have proved him to be unworthy of crecit as an 
historian if it had been possible. Having escaped 
from such an ordeal unhurt, we may be assured 
that his fidelity rests on too solid a basis to be 
shaken by the attempts of the nineteenth century. 

As this work was so important at the time of its 
publication in establishing the Protestant faith, and 
as it and the author were assailed with so much 
virulence by the Papists, it may be desirable to 
trace its history, and to mention the sources from 
which the author's materials were gathered, and 
the means that were adopted to make it generally 
known among the people. 

[t is one of the glories of the Church of Eng- 
land that she patronized this important work. As 
soon as it was published an order was issued that 
this work, together with the Great Bible, and 
Jewell’s Defence, and the Book of Homilies, 
should be placed in all the churches of the king- 
dom at the public cost, in order that the people, 
who were unable to purchase these works, might 
_be able to read them at all convenient times. To 
make the work as generally known as possible, it 
_ was ordered also to be placed in the halls of the 
archbishops, bishops, deans, and archdeacons, for 
the use of all who might choose to peruse it. By 
another order, the head of every college and hall 
in the universities was compe to place a copy 
in his own hall for the use of students and others, 
who might not otherwise gain access to it. Now 
wag it that the labours of Fox were so abundantly 
blessed. It is not too much to assert, that this 
single work furthered the progress of the Refor- 
mation more than the wisest of the plans of the 
The flames of Smithfield had been 
_ witnessed but by few, in comparison, and the cries 
of the martyrs were heard only by those who sur- 
‘rounded the funeral pile, but the pages of Fox 
_were read by all who could read, and his state- 
uments were heard by those who were unable to 
_read themselves. It was, indeed, to the persecu- 
tion under Queen Mary that we are indebted for 
the Martyrology of Fox, a work which, next to the 
Sacred Volume, was the most’ instrumental in 
bringing converts from Popery to Protestantism. 
‘Placed in every church, in the halls of the bishops 
and dignitaries, and in almost every nobleman’s 
family in the kingdom, it was extensively read by 
all classes of the community; nor did any single 
_work inflict so deep a wound on the Papal system. 

Not only was this great work sanctioned and 
authorized by the English church, but it may be 
suid even to have emanated from the church her- 
self. It was supported by the prelates of the Es- 
tablishment, and in consequence of their sanction, 
it passed through no less than four editions during 
the life of its author. It waa to one of the bishops 
that the author was indebted for many of his ma- 
terials, and this circumstance is of too interesting 
a nature to be passed over. Indeed, I dwell with 

leasure ou these topics; for I cannot but rejoice 
in the fact, that our beloved chureh may be said to 
have given birth, by the support and countenance 
which she gave the author, to this extensive and 
important work. It proves the Protestant charac- 
ter of our Church. ‘The martyrs whose deeds are 
recorded by Fox died in communion with the 
Church; and the work, in which their memories 
are embalmed, was received as an authentic narra- 
tive of facts, in which every Protestant ought to 
feel deeply interested. Grindal, who succeeded 
Parker in the see of Canterbury, was the individual 
to whom Fox was mainly indebted in the composi- 
tion of his history. On the accession of Mary, 
Grindal fled with many others, to Frankfort, where 
he employed his leisure in collecting the narratives 
of those who had suffered in England, for their at- 
tachment to the principles of the Reformation. The 
materials were collected in England and forward- 
ed to Grindal on the Continent. It appears to have 
been his wish to publish the accounts as they 
reached him from time to time, but he was re- 
strained by the apprehension that such a proceed- 
ing would irritate the Papists to more vindictive 
measures against his countrymen. Fox was also 
occupied in the same labour; and Grindal there- 
fore relinquished his intention of publishing his 
materials, and forwarded them to Fox as they 
reached him from their fellow-exiles. The account 
of Bradford’s martyrdom, that of Cranmer, and 
many others, were drawn out by Grindal, and in- 
serted by Fox, without alteration. To him,glso, 
was Fox indebted for advice and counsel “¥™ all 
matters connected with his great work. 

When the Martyrology appeared, it was viewed 
‘by the Papiste as a public document, rather than as 
the work of a private individual. Hence it was 
not to be expected that it would escape censure. 
Accordingly, “ when it first appeared, there was 
extraordinary fretting and fuming at it through all 
quarters of England. They charged it with lies; 
but, indeed they said this use they feared it 
would betray their cruelty and their lies, as the 
author speaks in the epistle before this book.” At 
a subsequent period it was violently assailed by the 
Jesuit Parsons, in his Three Conversions of Eng- 
land, who charged Fox with defacing the bishop’s 
registers, This assertion was, however, entirely 
false; and we have the testimony of Strype to his 

neral accuracy and Fox was an in- 

efatigable searcher into old registers, and left 
them as he found them, after he had made his col- 
lections and transcriptions out of them; many 
whereof [ have seen and do possess. Many have 
diligently compared his books with registers and 
council books, and have always found him faith- 
ful.” This the most honest, the most accurate and 
industrious of our historians, elsewhere observes: 
“ And as he hath been found most diligent, so most 
str ctly true and faithful in his transcriptions. And 
this | myself in part have found.” After all their 
efforts, the Papists could only detect three or four 
material errors; a fact calculated to excite our 
surprise as well as our admiration. Some of the 
relations, which were alleged as falsehoods, were, 
when. sifted, proved to be true. And thus the 
means used to shake the credit of the work, be- 
came instrumental in establishing its veracity. In 
short, it would be impossible to select any work of 
equal size so worthy of credit as the Martyrology 
of Fox, in all those things relating to the persecu- 
tious uader Queen Mary. The attacks so re- 
peatedly made have fallen hagmless, and the au- 
thor’s integrity remains unimpeached. Anthony 


Wood, who writes with no friendly feelings: to- 


which he says the writer was mistaken; but 
Strype, who took nothing upon hearsay, investi- 
gated the matter fully, and proved that Fox was 
correct in his statement. ‘Two other contemporary 
authorities may be adduced in favour of Fox’s fi- 
delity, Whitgift and Camden. These distinguished 
men were well qualified to form an accurate opi- 
nion, and they were not likely to be biassed by 


and | prejudice or party principles. | 


ux evinced the utmost readiness toorrect any 
errors into which he had fallen. Accordingly, the 
mistakes which were pointed out in the first edi- 
tion were corrected in the subsequent ones. The 
Papists asserted that many who were burnt in Fox 
in the reign of Queen Mary, were alive and drank 
sack in the time of Queen Elizabeth; only one 
instance, however, was adduced in proof of their 
assertions, It was the case of Marbeck, and this 
error was joyfully corrected by Fox in his secgpd 
edition. The truth is, Marbeck was actually con- 
demned for heresy, but afterwards pardoned. The 
ublication of such a work was exceedingly annoy- 
ing to the Papists; and when it was set forth by 
authority, and placed in parish churches, their 
anger exceeded all bounds. ‘They therefore la- 
boured with all diligence to impeach the author’s 
veracity; nor would his person have been safe had 
they found the means of entrapping him. His 
name was inserted with th@se of others, in a 
“ Bede-roll,” or list of persons to be despatched 
whenever England should be invaded. The 
churches of England in those days must have 
presented a refreshing spectacle in the multitudes 
resorting to them, to read or to hear the rarratives 
of the martyrs in the pages of Fox. The Bible and 
the Martyrology were placed side by side; and we 
may imagine that vast numbers would be eager to 
read those Scriptures which had hitherto been 
locked up in a dead language, and the history of 
those who, in the days of Mary, had sealed the 
truth in their own blood, at the stake. Among the 
poor, few only were able to read at that time; but 
in every parish, there was at least one individual 
| who was qualified for the task. We can imagine 
the poor assembling in the chancels of the churches 
jn anxious groups, waiting to hear from the lips of 
him who could read, the surprising narratives of 
Fox. In many parish churches, these works still 
remain, in a state more or less perfect, chained 
either to the rails of the altar, or to a smal! desk 
appointed for the purpose. 
uring the reign of Charles IL, when a new 
edition, the edition of 1684, was published, the pro- 
moters of the work obtained a kind of promise from 
the King that the order of Elizabeth and James for 
placing the books in parish churches should be re- 
vived. that promise been fulfilled, the work 
would have been replaced in all those churches 
from which, through the lapse of time, it had dis- 
appeared. It is not likely, however, that Charles 
entertained any intention of fulfilling that promise. 
I must confess that it would afford me the most 
sincere pleasure to see it again placed in the hands 
of our churches, or in some public place in each 
parish, where it should be accessible to the poor, 
who are, from their poverty, unable to purchase a 
work so expensive. It is gratifying to the Protes- 
tant to know that a new edition of this extensive 
work is now in a course of publication; and pub- 
lished in such a form as to render it accessible to 
many who would never read the old black letter 
editions. That the Papists are alarmed at its ap- 
rance, is evident from certain symptoms among 
their body, and especially from the allusion of Mr. 
Sheil, in his speech in the House of Commons, to 
the numerous list of subscribers attached to the 
prospectus of that work. 


JOHN FRANCIS DE LA HARPE. 
A CONVERTED INFIDEL. 


This individual was born at Paris, Nov. 20, 1739. 
His parents, though of respectable families, were 
poor, and he was left an unprovided-for orphan at 
the age of seven. But he had already evinced ex- 
traordinary intelligence; and being recommended 
to M. Asselin, principal of the college of Harcourt, 
was received among his pupils. [Elis talents were 
now cultivated with diligence. He distinguished 
himself among his companions by the excellence 
of his compositions, and for two successive years 
carried away every prize. He displayed a decided 
taste fur satire, and was accused of composing 
ludicrous verses on M. Asselin. He protested his 
innocence, but was not credited; and was accord- 
ingly committed for some months to a house of cor- 
rection. ‘The confession afterwards made in one 
of his tragedies was, that he had composed some 
imprudent couplets on certain persons in the col- 
lege, which his comrades had collected and en- 
larged by additions of their own; but that he never 
had the slightest intention of giving offence. 

His education being finished, he became con- 
nected with several literary characters, among 
whom was Diderot, a confirmed atheist. In 1759 
he published “Heroic Epistles,” chiefly levelled 
against the priests. The tragedy of * Warwick” 
succeeded, written when he was twenty-four. It 
was dedicated to Voltaire, which led to an intimate 
acquaintance between them. Voltaire praised the 
work, though he regretted that La Harpe’s princi- 
ples were not more strictly infidel : he was, never- 
theless, admitted a member of the Atheistical So- 
ciety. His fame introduced him into the highest 
circles. He was appointed one of the editors of 
the “ Gazette Littéraire,” the object of which was 
to disseminate infidel principles. Here he first 
distinguished himself as a critic. His furmer suc- 
cess as a dramatist induced him to make another, 
though unsuccessful attempt in that way. He 
then devoted himself to general literature. 

The various academies offered to young men of 
talents the means of rising into notice. These 
were completely in the hands of the philosophers, 
who anxiously sought to propagate their opinions, 
and held out annual premiums to allure young men 
to join their societies. La Harpe was a successful 
competitor. In the space of ten years he carried 
offtwelve medals, besides various secondary prizes. 

With all his efforts, however, he could not gain 
a maintenance. He had married a woman of poor 
parents, utterly incapable of attending to her du- 
ties as a wife, her whole time being spent at the 
theatre, or in her husband’s study. Whilst thus 
destitute, they were invited to spend some time at 
Ferney, where Voltaire resided, and which was 
the grand resort of the most celebrated infidels of 
the age. 

Caressed and admired, especially by Voltaire 
himself, La Harpe remained a y@r at Ferney. 
They then returned to Paris, where La Harpe en- 
gaged himself in various ways. It is needless to 
enter into the details of a wretched unbeliever’s 
career, or to mark with disgust, as it must be 
marked, his impious attempts to dethrone the Om- 
nipotent. The writings of that period, and La 
Harpe’s among the number, testify the fearful re- 
bellion of the natural heart against God, and the 
licentiousness which must ever predominate where 
the wholesome restraints of religion are cast off. 

At the period of the Revolution, La Harpe be- 
came involved in the public misfortunes of France. 
At first he applauded the destruction of the ancient 
institutiens, which he defended in the “ Mercure;” 
but after two years his views were entirely chang- 
ed. Threats were the consequence. He was ob- 
liged to make continual apologies and retractions. 
At length he could no longer dissemble his senti- 
ments. He then became an object of proscription, 
was arrested, and committed to the Luxembourg, 
in November, 1793, which from a palace had been 
transformed into a prison. 

Many of his associates had perished on the scaf- 
fold; and La Harpe knew not how soon the same 
fute might be his, for he incurred, by some expres- 
sions of contempt, the hatred of Robespierre. Un- 
supported by the consolations of Christianity, the 
philosopher fell into a state of melancholy... Provi- 
Gentiallly for him, the Bishop of St. Brieox, his 
fellow-prisoner, ‘took an interest in his affliction. 
The bishop recommended him to read the Psalms, 


: wards Fox, mentions a circumstance, respecting. 


‘tions, | wept for a long time, but without having 


in which he would find poetical beauties that 
might entertain his fancy. This be proposed 
merely us a literary amusement, offering his ser- 
vices at the same time in making comment or 
critical remarks them. La Harpe was de- 
lighted, and he applied himself to the study. As 
he proceeded, his admiration of their composition 
increased, and by degrees the light of divine truth 
broke in upon his mind, his heart was deeply ia- 
ressed: he looked back with horror upon his past 
ife. The nature of the change wrought upon 
him, and some of its concomitant circumstances, 
are thus described by himself: 

“I was in my prison,” sayshe,*in a little 
chamber, solitary and disconsolate. For some days 
I had read the Psalms, the Guspel, and a few pious 
books. Their eflect was rapid though gradual. 
Already I had yielded to the faith, and made new 
discoveries of the truth; but the _ I saw only 
terrified and alarmed ine, by reveali 
into which the errors of forty years had plunged 
me. [saw the extent of the evil, but found no 
remedy. ‘There was nothing around me which I 
could substitute for the succors of religion. On 
one hand, my life was before me, but such as the 
beams of heavenly light only made the more fright- 
ful; on the other, death—death—which I expect- 
ed every hour, and in its most appalling form. The 
priest no longer appeared on the scaffold, to con- 
sole the dying sufferer ; if he mounted that bloody 
stage, it was only to fall himself'a victim. Full of 
these disconsolate thoughts, my heart was cast 
down, and, addressing myself in silence to the 
God I had just found, but whom I scarcely yet 
knew, * What must I do?’ J said, * What wouldst 
thou have meto be?’ On my table there lay the 
‘Imitation of Christ,’ and I had been told in that 
excellent book I might find an answer to my 
thoughts. I opened it on chance, and my eye 
caught these words of the Saviour, ‘Here am I, 
my son; [ come to thee because thou hast called 
upon me.’ I read no more. The sudden impression 
I felt is beyond description, and it is as impossible 
for me to express it, as to forget it. I fell with my 
face to the earth, bathed in tears, and almost chok- 
ed with sighs, uttering loud and broken exclama- 
tions. I felt my heart comforted and enlarged, 
but at the same time almost ready to burst. Over- 
whelmed with a multitude of thoughts and reflec- 


any remembrance of my situation, except that 
my heart never felt an emotion inore violent, or so 
inexpressibly delightful ; and that the words ‘ Here 
I am, my son,’ never cease to echo in my mind, 
and to agitate all its faculties.” 

Thus brought by saving mercy, not only to a 
sense of guilt, but to a knowledge of that Saviour 
by whom. the stain of guilt is obliterated for ever, 
he employed his time in translating the Psalms into 
verse, which he aflerwards published, declaring in 
the preface his conviction of the truth of the Bi- 
ble. By the death of Robespierre, he was set at 
liberty, and speedily bore public testimony in the 
pulpit of the Lyceum, to the power of Christianity. 
His lectures were numerously attended. His zeal 
however again exposed him to suspicion; and his 
work on the fanaticism of the revolutionists caused 
him to be proscribed in September, 1798, and con- 
demned to be transported for life to Cayenne. The 
Bishop of St. Brieux, however, procured him an 
asylum at Corbeil, a few leagues from Paris, where 
he remained undiscovered. Here he wrote his 
“Apology for Religion,” consulting the Bible 
alone. Happier hours, he declared he had 
never spent than now: his feelings were those 
of the pious and amiable Bishop Horne, when em- 
ployed in his Commentary on the Psalms. And 
when he was restored to liberty he went to Paris, 
and in public and private still sought to defend the 
faith he had laboured so seduously to destroy. M. 
La Harpe, died on the tenth of February, 1803, 
bearing testimony, in his last hours, to the truth 
and value of Christianity. It is true, indeed, he 
died in communion with the Church of Rome; but 
the fact that he was led to renounce his former 
infidelity,and to believe on the name of the only 
begotton Son of God, is the point for our present 
consideration. In his domestic matters, he was 
unfortunate; his wife falling into a desponding 
state, committed suicide; he married again, but a 
separation soon took place. . 

Various opinions have been formed as to the re- 
ality of La Harpe’s conversion. By his former 
associates, as might have been expected, he was 
esteemed mad: the change in his views was re- 
garded as a convincing token of a weakened intel- 
lect. But he showed no proof of feebleness of 
mind—quite the reverse. His conversion was 
donbtless the work of God's free grace, whu show- 
eth mercy when, and where, and as he will. Like 
every true penitent, La Harpe sought to repair 
the injury he had done; he denounced his former 
works; he expressed unfeigned contrition for the 
past; he clung to his Saviour as his only hope ; and 
we cannot doubt that he was plucked asa brand 
from the burning. 

How awful in their character and in their end, 
are those revolutionary and intidel principles, which 
deluged France with the blood of the noblest of 
her sons and daughters—principles which, wher- 
ever they are propagated, cause on all sides a mo- 
ral and spiritual devastation! How often is the 
public press made the vehicle for the dissemina- 
tion of licentiousness, anarchy, and avowed con- 
tempt of the ordinances of God! How melancho- 
ly the reflection, that each returning Sabbath-day, 
not only in the metropolis and its neighbourhood,’ 
but even in the remote districts of the land— 
should be saturated with publications, of the most 
demoralizing tendency! Can there be no check 
applied to this growing evil? Is the mind of our 
youth to be corrupted—all impressions of a serious 


ing the abyss} 


Lord does not think himself bound to answer the 
prayers of his people by bringing about the very 
events they have sought. [ shall give some exam- 
ple: of cases in which God thought it right mot to 
answer the prayers of his people according tw the 
letter of their request. 

We in 2 Sain. xii. that the Lord struck the 
child that Uriah’s wife bare unto David, and it was 
very sick; “ Dayid, therefore, besought God. for 
the child; and David fasted and went in and lay 
all night upon the earth. And it came to pass 
on the seventh day that the child died.” 

é persons may say that this was a peculiar 
case, that David had sinned very grievously. ‘That 
is all true, but God had put away David's sin. He 
was not acting towards David as if he had been an 
alien; but as his child; and in his wisdom and 
love and in his right way of governing the world 
and his people, he thought it right not to let that 
event take place which David asked for. 

The Son of Man in the days of his flesh, when his 
soul was exceeding sorrowful unto death, fell on 
the ground and prayed, that, if it were possible, the 
hour might pass from him. And he said, “ Abba, 
- Father, all things are ible unto thee, take uway 
this cup from me.” e added, indeed, teaching us 
surely what we ought always to add, neverthe.ess 
not what [ will but what thou wilt.” The event 
which he as man asked for was not possible in con- 
sistency with the will of the Father. It was not 
granted, but there came an angel from heaven 


atrgngthening him. 

ike manner we find the very chief of the 
Apostles buffeted by a messenger of Satan. “ For 
this,” he says, * [ besought the Lord thrice that he 
might depart froin me.” But no; the answer he 
gets is,“*my grace is sufficient for thee, for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness;” and he is 
.led to admire the wisdom of God in not granting 
his prayer according to the letter of his request. 
“ Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.” 

If, then, the thing sought by David was not 
granted—if that sought by Jesus was not granted 
though “he was heard”—if Paul’s prayer was 
wisely and mercifully aaswered in a way different 
from what he asked, how can any believer say that 
God’s word gives him a right to expect that the 
very thing he seeks in prayer shall be brought to 


pass 

But, then, it may be asked, what do I suppose to 
be the meaning of all the strong language which 
we find in the Scripture as to God’s answering 
prayer! I conceive it gives us the comfortable as- 
‘surance that God’s ear is open to the cry of his 
‘children, that not one wish breathed out to him is 
unheard and unheeded, that their petitions are con- 
sidered by him, and answered as he in his wisdom 
sees best. So that the praying Christian has ground 
for the most perfect assurance, that the events 
which God shall bring to pass with regard to him 
‘are those which in his wise infallible mind are the 
most gracious and the best; and, as he knows that 
God hears him, he knows he has the petitions 
granted that he asks of him, in those angwers which 
are most for his own real good and for his Lord’s 
glory.—Christian Examiner. 


MARKS OF THE *UNCONVERTED. 


1. Gross wilful ignorance. O how many poor 
souls doth this sin kill in the dark! Hos. iv. 6, 
while they think verily they have good hearts, 
and are in the ready way to heaven! This 
ig the murderer that despatcheth thousands in 
a silent manner, when, (poor hearts!) they sus- 
pect nothing, and see not the hand that destroys 
them. You shull find, whatever excuses you make 
ir ignorance, that it is a soul-ruining evil. Isa. 
axvil. 11. 2 Thess. i. 8. 2 Cor. iv. 3. Ah! would 
it not have grieved a man’s heart to have seen that 
woful spectacle, when the poor Protestants were 
g@iut up, (a multitude together in a barn,) and a 
butcher came, with his inhuman hands warmed in 
blood, and led them one by one (blindfuld) to a 
block, where he slew them, one after another, by 
scores, in cold blood? But how much more should 
your heart bleed to think of the hundreds, in 
great congregations, that ignorance doth destroy 
in secret, and lead blindfold to the block!  Be- 
ware that this be not your case. Make no plea 
for ignorance; if you spare that sin, know that it 
will not spare you; and would a man keep a mur-. 
derer in his bosom? 

2. Secret reserves in closing with Christ. To 
forsake all for Christ, to hate father and mother, 
yea, a man’s own life for him. Luke, xiv. 26.— 
* This is a hard saying.” Some will do much, but 
they will not have the religion that will save them 
they never come to be entirely devoted to Christ, 
nor fully to resign to him, they must have the 
sweet sin; they mean to do themselves no harm ; 
they have secret expectations for life, liberty, or 
estate. Many take Christ thus, and never con- 
sider his self-denying terms, nor count the cost, and 
this error in the foundation mars all, and secretly 
ruins them forever. 

3. Formality in religion. Many rest in the out- 
side of religion, and in the external performance 
of holy duties. And this oftentimes doth most ef- 
fectually deceive men, and more certainly undo 
them than open profaneness; as it was in the 
Pharasee’s case. ‘T'hey hear, they fast, they pray, 
they give alms, and therefore will not believe but 
their case is good. Whereas, resting in the work 
done, and coming short of the heart, work and the 
inward power and vitality of religion, they fall at 
last into the burning, from the flattering hopes and 
confident persuasions of their being in the ready 
way toheaven. 0, dreadful case, when a man’s 


cast to be obliterated? Are principles utterly at 
variance with man’s present happiness, and entire- 
ly subversive of his soul’s salvation—principles as 
noxious as those set forth even at the French Revo- 
lution—to be suffered to inundate the land? Sure- 
ly, if the liberty of the press is to be regarded as a 
blessing, the licentiousness of the press is to be re- 
garded asa curse. May God in his mercy, direct 
those in authority to adopt such measures as will 
prove effectual to the removal of this crying evil, 
and may all who are anxious for the furtherance, 
of the Divine glory, and the good of their fe!low- 
men, do all that in their power lies to discounte- 
nance all publications which have even the most 
remote tendency to undermine the faith of the gos- 
pel, or to light in the heart one spark of impurity. 
—Church of England Magazine. 
WHAT PRAYERS ARE ANSWERED. 


When the armies of two countries come together 
to battle, the Christians of one country will pray for 
the success of one side, whilst the Christians of the 
other country will pray for the success of the other. 
Or, to take a more obvious case, when a beloved 
object of aftection is upon a bed of sickness and pain, 
one believing member of the family may pray the 
Lord to take the sufferer from all pain and suffering 
to a world where there shall be no more pain, 
whilst another member may be led by his feelings 
to ask fur the recovery of the object of his strong 
affection —but they cannot both receive that ve 
answer to prayer which has been sought. But if 
there may be opposition between the will and de- 
sires of two individual Christians, there may also 
be opposition between the will of the believer and 
the will of God, between what appears desirable in 
the wisdom of the Christian, and what appears de- 
sirable in the wisdom of God. If God had bound 
himself to grant every request of his child, how 
could he rule the world. The world and the Church 
would be ruled by the wisdom of man, and net 
by the wisdoin of God. There would be indeed an 
end to the sovereignty ofGod. And how infinitely 
and unspeakably would the world and the Church, 
yes, and the individual believer himself, lose by this 
unthroning of God! For their good, as well as in 
allegiance to their God, believers = to say, 
not my will but thine be done, O . 

But, whilst the reason of the case would lead us 
to this conclusion, the letter of Scripture confirms 


religion shall serve only to harden him, and effec- 
tually to delude and deceive his own soul ! 

4. False ends in holy duties. This was the 
ruin of the Pharisees. O, how many a poor soul 
is undone by this, and drops into hell before he dis- 
cerns his mistake! He performs his “ good duties,” 
and so thinks all is well, but perceives not that he 
is actuated by carnal motives all the while. & is 
too true, that, even with the really sanctified, 
many carnal ends will ofttimes creep in; but they 
are the matter of their hatred aud humiliation, 
and never come to be habitually prevalent with 
them, and bear the greatest sway. But now, when 
the main thing that doth ordinarily carry a man 
out to religious duties, shall be really some carnal 
end; as to satisfy his conscience, to get the repu- 
tation of being religious, “ to be seen of men,” to 
show his own gifts and parts, to avoid the reproach 
of a profane and irreligious person, or the like; 
this discovers an unsound heart. O Christian! if 
you would avoid self-deceit, see that you mind 
_ only your acts, but withal, (yea, above all) your 
ends. 

5. Trusting in theirown righteousness. This is 
a soul-ruining mischief. When men trust in their 
own righteousness they do indeed reject Christ’s. 
Beloved, you had need be watchful on every hand; 
for not only your sins, but your duties may undo 
you. It may be you never thought of this, 
but so it is, that a man may as certainly miscarry 
by his seeming righteousness and supposed graces, 
as by gross sins; and that is, whena man doth 
trust to these as his righteousness before God, for 
the satisfying his justice, appeasing his wrath, pro- 
curing his favour, and obtaining his own pardon ; 
for this is to put Christ out of office, and make a 
Saviour of our own duties and graces. Beware of 
this, O professors; you are much in duties, but 
this one fly will spoil all the ointment. When 
you have done most and best, be sure go out of 
yourselves to Christ, reckon your own righteous- 
ness as filthy rags. 

6. A secret enmity against the strictness of re- 
ligion. Many moral persons, punctual in their 
formal devotions, have a bitter enmity against 
strictness and zeal, and hate the life and power of 
religion. They like not this forwardness, nor that 
men should make such a stir in religion; they con- 
demn the strictness of religion as singularity, in- 
discretion, and intemperate zeal, and with them a 


it: the facts related in Scripture show us that the 


lively preacher, or lively christian is but an enthu- 
siast. These men loye not holiness as holiness, 


(for then they would love the height of holiness,) 
and therefore are undoubtedly rotten at heart, 
whatever good opinion they have of themselves. 

7. The resting in a certain ae of religion. 
When they have 80 much as will save thein, (as 
they suppose,) they look no further, and so shuw 
| theinselves short of true grace, which will ever 
put men upon aspiring to perfection. 

8. The predominant love of the world. This 
is a sure evidence of an unsanctitied heart. But 
how close doth this sin lurk ofttiines under the 
fair covert of forward prolession! Yea, such a 
power or deceit is there in this sin, that many 
tines, when every body else can see the man’s 
| worldliness and covetousness, he cannut see it 
himself, but hath so many colours, and excuses, 
and pretences for his eayerness after the world, 
that he doth blind his own eyes, and perish in bis 
self-deceit. How many professors are there with 
whom the world hath more of their hearts and af- 
fections than Christ, * who mind earthly things,” 
and thereby are evidently after the flesh, and 
like to end in destruction. Yet ask these men, 
and they will tell you contidently they prize 
Christ above all; for they see not their earthly- 
mindedness, for want of a strict observation of the 
workings of their own hearts. Did they but care- 
fully search, they would quickly find, that their 
greatest satisfaction is in the world, and their great- 
est care and endeavour to get and secure the 
world; which are the certain signs of an uncon- 
verted sinner. May the professing part of the 
world take earnest heed that .they perish not by 
the hand of this sin unobserved, en may be, 
and often are kept off from Christ as effectually by 
the inordinate love of lawful comforts, as by the 
most unlawful courses. 

9. Reigning malice and envy against those that 
disrespect them, and are injurious to them. Oh! 
how do many, that seem to be religious, remem- 
ber injuries, and carry grudges, rendering evil for 
evil, loving to take revenge, wishing evil to them 
that wrong them, directly against the rule of the 
gospel, the pattern of Christ, and the nature of 

! Doubtless, where this evil is kept boiling in 
the heart, and is not hated, resisted, and sortie’ 
but doth habitually prevail, that person is in the 
very gall of bitterness, and in a state of death. 

Neadal doth nothing of this touch thee? Art 
thou in none of the fore-mentioned ranks? O 
search, and search again; take thy heart solemnly 
to task. Wo unto thee, if, after thy profession, 
thou shouldst be found under the power of igno- 
rance, lost in formality, drowned in earthly-mind- 
edness, envenomed with malice, exalted in an 
opinion of thy own righteousness, leavened with 
hypocrisy and carnal ends in God’s service, and 
embittered against strictness ; this would be a sad 
discovery, that all thy religion were in vain. But! 
must proceed, 

10. Unmortified pride. When men love the 
praise of men more than the praise of God, and 
set their hearts upon men’s esteem, applause, and 
approbation, it is most certain that they are yet in 
their sins, and strangers to true conversion. When 
men see not, nor complain, nor groan under the 
pride of their own hearts, it is asign they are dead 
in sin. O how secretly doth this sin live and reign 
in many hearts, and they kuow it not, but are very 
strangers to themselves. 

11. The prevagling love of pleasure. This is a 
black mark, Wen men give the flesh the liberty 
that it craves, and pamper, and please it, and do 
not deny and restrain it: when their gref#@delight 
is in gratifying their appetites, and pleasing their 
senses; whatever appearances they may have of 
religion, all is unsound. A flesh-pleasing life can- 
not be pleasing to God: “ They that are Christ’s 
have crucified the flesh,” and are careful to keep 
it under, ag their enemy. 

12. Carnal security, or a presumptuous under- 
grounded confidence that their condition is already 
oo Many cry, peace and safety, when sudden 

estruction is coming upon them. This was that 
which kept the foolish virgins sleeping when they 
should have been working, upon their beds when 
they should have been at the markets. ‘They per- 
ceived not their want of oil, till the bridegroom 
was come; and while they went to buy, the door 
was shut. And OQ, that these foolish virgins had 
no successors! Where is the place, yea, where 
is the house almost, where these do not dwell? 
Men are willing to cherish in themselves, upon 
ever so slight grounds, a hope that their condi- 
‘tion is good, and so look not out aftera change, 
and by these means perish in their sins. Are you 
at peace? Show me upon what grounds your 
peace is maintained. Is it Scripture peace? Can 
you show the distinguishing marks of a sound be- 
liever? Can you evidence that you have some- 
thing more than any hypocrite in the world ever 
had? If not, fear this peace more than any trou- 
ble; and know that a carnal peace doth commonly 
prove the most mortal enemy of the soul, and, 
whilst it smiles and kisses, and speaks fairly, doth 
rw smite ag it were, under the fifth rib.—Al- 
eine, 


From the Weekly Messenger. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLANATION. 


“ Be not righteous overmuch neither make thyself over- 
wise: why shouldest thou destroy thyself? Be not 
overmuch wicked, neither be thou foolish: why 
shouldest thou die before thy time ?”—Ecc.esiastes 
vii. 16, 17. 


It sometimes requires wisdom even to under- 
stand the wordsof the wise. These verses, parti- 
cularly the first, have perplexed many. It appears 
strange to warn us against excess of goodness, 
when it is certain we can never do good enough 
tor God, or be too diligent or active in his service. 
[rreligious persons have gladly availed themselves 
of this text, as an argument against those who are 
conscientious in their principles and practice, serv- 
ing God with fidelity and zeal, and worshipping 
him constantly in public, in their families, and in 
their closets. Such pious characters they charge 
with being “righteous overmuch,” affirming, that 
it is at their conduct that Solomon here points his 
censures. ‘The opinions of ungodly men about the 
Scriptures ought, indeed, to have no weight, as 
they cannot be supposed to understand what they 
seldom read, or attend to. But as some well- 
meaning persons have found a difficulty in this pas- 
sage, for their sakes I have taken the liberty to 
make a few observations upon it. 

Some have understood the wise man as here giv- 
ing a caution against self-righteousness, as if he 
had said, “ Be not righteous in thy own esteem, 
nor value thyselfon account either of thy goodness 
or wisdom; as such a conduct cannot but be dis- 
pleasing to God, and if persisted in, will issue in 
the ruin of thy soul.” This sense is perfectly con- 
sistent with tie doctrines of Scripture, which con- 
tinually discourage high thoughts of ourselves, and 
call upon us to be humbled before God, for having 
sinned against him, and come short of his glory. 
Therefore, whether it be or be not a just exposition 
of Solomon's meaning in the before me, 
such a caution is always proper and necessary. 

Others conceive these two verses to contain a 
dialogue between an irreligious and a religious 
character. According to this interpretation, the 
former may be supposed to say, “ Why all this 
stir about religion? ‘There is surely no occasion 
for so much solicitude respecting it. Be not righte- 
ous overmuch. Be moderate and prudent, and do 
not pretend to more wisdom than others; if you do, 
your temporal interest will be ruined; why then 
should you destroy yourself?” ‘To this, the religi- 
ous man may be supposed to reply, * Let me rath- 
er ask you, why all this eagerness in sinful pur- 
suits! Why must God be insulted, his word des- 
pised, his Sabbath desecrated, and his threatenings 
set at defiance? Beware, lest while thou caution- 
est another not to be over-wise, thou prove thyself 
a fool in the extreme. Beware, lest thou who 
warnest another not to destroy himself, provoke 
God to destroy thee. Wicked and deceitful men 

live not out half their days. Quit, therefore, thy 
vicious courses. Why shouldst thou die before thy 
time?” This interpretation renders the passage 


sufliciently intelligible, and the answer of the wise 
inun will stand directly opposed to the absurd cavil 
of fool. | 
t perhaps we may with perfect iety, con- 

sider both he the solid the 
same wise and pivus person. A misconception of 
the true nature of religion, frequently leads men 
into gross erryre. Some of our religious opinions 
may also be pushed so far, and carried to such an 
extravagant pitch, as to require the restraint of wis- 
dom and sound discretion. We may, for instance, 
be said to be righteous overmuch, when our: zeal, 
unrestrained by prudence, hurries ue on both to 
rash words and intemperate actions. It is being 
righteous overmuch, when we lay great stress upon 
mutters of inferior mement, and bind ourselves, or 
endeavour to bind others, to the observance of 
things which the word of God has nowhere edm- 
manded. ‘Thus the church of Rome, under the no- 
tion of promoting greater sanctity, has forbidden 
the clergy to marry, and under the pretence of mor- 
tifying and keeping under the » has enjoined 
fasting to a degree which neither the word of God 
requires, nor the constitution of man can bear. 
We are righteous overmuch,; when professing to 
make religion our grand concern, we neglect the 
duties of life, and give the world occasion to charge 
us with being slothful in our business, and regard- 
less of our families. We are righteous overmuch, 
when we make religion the perpetual subject of 
discussion and dispute. We are righteous over- 
much, when tenderness of conscience is allowed to 
degenerate into uonecessary scrupulosity, so that 
in matters whally indifferent, we are harassed in 
ascertaining the conduct to be pursued, by perplex- 
ing doubts and fears, which prey upon the mind 
and destroy its peace. In a word, we are righte- 
ous overmuch, and also overwise, when we too cu- 
riously Pry into the mysteries of religion, and are 
eager to discover what God has thought fit to con- 
ceal—labouring to understand and explain what — 
was never meant to be comprehended, but to be 
believed. 

These may serve as specimens of that religious 
extravagance to which the wise man probably al- 


. |luded, when he cautions us not to be righteous 


overmuch. But however needful this caution ma 
be, that in the 17th verse, “Be not overmuc 
wicked,” is of far more general application. The 
expression does not imply that there is a certain 
pitch of wickedness to which men may proceed 
without danger to themselves, the word “ over- 
much” a used only to keep up the co 
ence of style between the two verses. On the 
contrary, every degree of sin is attended with dan- 
ger, both to our present and eterna! interests; and 
very often, even in this life, the judgments of God 
overtake the obstinate offender, so that he dies be- 
fore his time. Many examples might be adduced 
from Scripture, of persons suddenly cut off in the 
midst of a sinful course, and sent, loaded with their 
guilt, to appear before God. These things ought 
to make the irreligious tremble, as God is the same 
holy being, sin the same evil thing now, which it 
ever has been. Take, then, the timely warning: 
“ Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts; and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and 
to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 

| MgLpon. 
From the Southern Churchman. 


GEMS OF PROSE FROM COWPER. 


Sweet self will always claim a right to be first 
considered ; a claim which few people are much 
given to dispute. 

Few things are more interesting than death-bed 
memoirs. ‘hey interest every reader, because 
they speak of a period at which all must arrive, 
and afiord solid ground of encouragement to sur- 
vivors to expect the same or similar support and 
comfort when it shall be their turn to die. 

How true it is that by increasing the number of 
our copvepiences, we maltiply our wants in ex- 
actly the same proportion ? 

Some describers of modern days smother you 
with words, words, words, and then think they 
have copied nature; when all the while nature 
was an object not looked at, at all. 

It is easy to raise expectation to such a pitch, 
that the reality, be it ever so excellent, must ne- 
cessurily fall below it. 
What is a friend good for, if we may not lay one 
end of the sack upon his shoulders, while we our- 
selves carry the other? 
A scrupulous nicety in composition is a danger- 
ous thing. It often betrays a writer into a worse 
mistake than it corrects, sometimes makes a blem- 
ish where before there was none, and is almost 
always fatal to the spirit of the performance. 
Taste is various; there is nothing so various, and 
even between persons of the best taste there are 
diversities of opinion on the same subject, for which 
it is impossible to account. 
As in affairs of this life, so in religious concerns, 
experience begets some wisdom in all who are not 
too old to learn, or incapable of being taught. 
This world is a scene of marvellous events, ma- 
ny of them more marvellous than fiction itse]f would 
dare to hazard ; and, blessed be God! they are not 
all of the distressing kind. 
We certainly do not honour God, when we bury, 
or when we neglect to improve, as far as we may, 
whatever talent He may have bestowed on us, 
whether it be little or much. | 
Joy of heart, from whatever occasion it may 
arise, is the best of all nervous medicines. 
There is not room enough for friendship to un- 
ve itself in full bloom in such a nook of life as 
is. 

A good that seems at an immeasurable distance, 
and that we cannot hope to reach, has therefore 
the less influence upon our affections, but the same 
good brought nearer, made to*appear practicable, 
promised to our hopes, and almost in possession, 
engages all our faculties and desires. 

t is dangerous to find any fault at all with what 
the world is determined to esteem faultless. 
As for happiness, he that has once had commu- 
nion with his Maker must be more frantic than 
ever I was yet, if he can dream of finding it ata 
distance from Him. 
A tender conscience is always entitled to re- 
spect, but a scrupulous one deserves suspicion. — 
It is a great thing to be indeed a poet, and does 
not happen to more than one man in a century. 
Few persons have the art of being agreeable 
when they talk of themselves. 
Man boasts himself wise, yet to man is every 
thing inscrutable. 
Though my experience has long since taught 
me that this world is a world of shadows; and that 
it is the more prudent as well as more Christian 
course to possess the comforts that we find in it as 
though we possessed them not, it is no easy matter 
to reduce this doctrine to practice. 
Men eminently wise and good are very apt to 
die, becanse they ate fit to do so. 
Second thoughts are best, but the third thought 
generally resolves itself into the first. 
Praise affects us as money does. The more a 
man gets of it, with the more vigilance he watches 
over and preserves it. 
It is a sort of April-weather life that we lead in 
this world. A little sun-shine is generally the pre- 
lude to a storm. 
He who can command admiration, dishonours 
himself if he aims no higher than to raise a laugh. 
Troubles and anguish do that for some, which 
only longevity does for others. 
Gusonivl good nature is a quality attended with 
so much danger to a young mean, that, amiable as 
it is, one cannot help pitying the man that ownsit. 

Truth is not the less important for not being ac- 
companied by brilliant thoughts and expressions; 
neither is God, from whom comes all truth, any 
more a respecter of wit than of persons. 

It was said of Archbishop Cranmer, “ Do him an 
ill turn, and you make hii your friend for ever,” 
of others it may be said, Do them a one, and 

will be for ever your enemies. I[t is the grace 


the 
of God only that makes the difference. 
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Txaus— Three Dollars if paid within six months, or 
Two Dollere and Fifty Cents in advance. 

Cuuncues.—It gives us plea- 
sure to annonnee to our readers that the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church, so well known as the place 
of meeting for the General Assembly, is occupied 
by the Rev. Wm. L. McCalla and his congrega- 
tion. The prospect of entire success is very 
flattering. The pulpit talents of Mr. McCalla 
will always insure attention and respect, and his 
‘mioistry is attended by a numerous and respecta- 
ble congregation. This new interest has our cor- 
good wishes. 

The Fourth Presbyterian Church, in which Mr. 
McCalla formerly preached js now vacant, and de- 
pendent on Presbytery for supplies, but it is ex- 
pected that it will not be long before it is provided 
with a settled pastor. 

Purenotosy.—A respected correspondent re- 
fers us to somé strictures on Mr. Combe’s lec- 
tures on Phrenology in an article in the New York 
Observer, which he regards as worthy of republi- 
cation in our journal; and adverting to the specu- 
Jation and inquiry which these lectures are caus- 
ing, he remarks, “‘ many of your readers would be 
mach obliged to you for telling them what this 
new doctrine whereof he speaketh is.” In re- 
ply we state, that although Mr. Combe presented 
us with a free ticket to his course, we have been 
providentially prevented from attending, and there- 
fore we feel bound in courtesy to abstain from en- 
dorsing the criticioms of another on the ‘manner, 
. style, and doctrine of Mr. Combe, who has fur- 
nished us with the means of hearing him for our- 
selves, of which we have not availed ourselves. 
As to the general doctrine of Phrenology we have 
on more than one occasion expressed our views, 
which we have thus far seen no reason to change. 
As a science we regard it as uncertain and useless; 
its facts are not we)l ascertained, its deductions 
are often visionary, and jts religious bearings 
Are, in some respects at least, dangerous, 


Paper.—A friend in Illinois who professes 
a deep interest in the success of the Presbyterian, 
remarks that its circulation might be greatly ex- 
tended if ministers would take the trouble of re- 
commending it to their congregations, and offer to 
act aa their agents by opening a correspondence 
with our office, This neglect he contrasts with 
the “zeal of the Methodist ministers who faith- 
fully, either once or twice a year, present the 
Christian Advocate and Juurnal to their people, and 
urge their taking it.” We have no doubt that 
proper effort in this way would not only promote 
the success of the Presbyterian, but the prosperity 
of the Church, We have numerous facts to prove 
that the charches in which the Presbyterian has 
most widely circulated, are the most united, har- 
mopious, and orthodox in our communion. This, 
of course, we attribute not so much to the manner 
in which the Presbyterian has been managed as 
to the principles which it has uniformly maintain- 
ed, and held up to the view of the people. 

Oreanizatrion or Sappate Scnoor.—A lay 
gorrespondent in the West, proposes some ques- 
tions to us, on matters relating to the organization 
of a Sabbath-school in an orthodox church, which 
we answer, in a general way, as follows: The 
duty of a Pastor, in relation toa Sabbath-school, 
is to exercise a general superintendence, to visit it 
frequently, to address the children, and encourage 
the teachers, and to prevent the introduction of any 
jrregularity ;—the Elders should also show their 
jnterest in the school, by frequent visits, and if 
possible, act as teachers,—this has had a happy 
effect in several of our city schools ; the superin- 
2 tendent should be selected for his ability in man- 
aging, and for his intelligence, and should be en- 
trusted, in connexion with the Pastor, in directing 
the studies of the school ; the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, should, by all means, form a promi- 
nent part of the instructions, and great care should 
be used in having itthoroughly committed to memo- 
ry, and clearly explained—the edition published 
by the Presbyterian Tract Society, with explana- 
tions, can, with safety, be recommended; and a3 
to the last question, we do most unequivocally 
give it as ovr opinion, that Arminian teachers 
should not be introduced into the school of an or- 
thodox church, from mere courtesy. Mixed schools 
encourage collision and alienation. Union on a 
emall scale, is far preferable. Calvinists and 
Arminians should occupy their respective grounds 
if they would live in peace. This all experience 
teaches. 


Tae Non-Resistant.—Such is the title of a 
new paper, just issued at Boston. The ultra*prin- 
ples, which it proposes to advocate, may be learnea 
from the following specimen ; 

“We conceive, that if a nation has no right to 
defend itself against foreign enemies, or to punish 
jts invaders, no individual possesses that right in 

is own case. The unit cannot be of greater im- 
portance than the aggregate. If one man may 
was life, to obtain or defend his rights, the same 
icense must necessarily be granted to communi- 
ties, states, or nations. If he may use a dagger, 
or a pistol, they may employ cannon, bomb-shells, 
land, and forces. The of 
tion must be in ion to nitude of in- 
destruction. But if a rapacious and blood-thirsty 
_goldiery, thronging these shores from abroad, with 
intent to commit rapine, and destroy life, may not 
resisted by the people or magistracy, then ought 
no resistance to be offered to domestic troublers of 
the public peace, or of private security. No obli- 
gation can rest upon Americans to regard forei 
ere as more sacred in their persons than n- 
selves, or to give them a monopoly of wrong-doing 
with impunity. 

“The dogma, that all the governments of the 
world are approvingly ordained of God, and that 

[z POWERS THAT BE in the United States, in 
Russia, in are in accordance with his will, 
is not less absurd than ay sone It makes the iin- 
partial Author of human freedom and equality, un- 
equal and tyrannical. It cannot be affirmed, that 

E POWERS THAT BE, in any nation, are actuated 
S the spirit, or guided by the example of Christ, 
in the treatment of enemies: therefore, they can- 
not be ble to the will of God: and, there- 
fore, their overthrow, by a spiritual regeneration 
of their subjects, is inevitable. 

“ We register our testimony, not only against all 
wars whether offensive or defensive, but all prepa- 
rations for war; againet every naval ship, every 
arsenal, every fortification; against the militia sys 
tem and a standing army ; against all military chief- 
tians and soldiers; against all monuments com- 
memorative of victory over a foreign foe, all tro- 
phies won in honour of 
mili or pDaval exploits; against all appropria- 
fir the detenee of @ nation by force and arms, 


on the part of any legislative body ; every 
edict of government, requiring of its subjects mill- 


| tary service. Hence we deem it unlawful to bear 
armé, 6¢ to hold a military office. 


Id by physi- 


human government is uphe 
virtually at 


“Azevery 


and its jaws are enfor 
ihe we can it hold any office 


which imposes upon its incumbent the obliga- 
tion to do right, on pain of imprisonment or death. 
We therefore voluntarily exclude ourselves from 
every legislative and judicial body, und repudiate 
all human politics, worldly honours, and stations of 
authority. If we cannot occupy a seat in the legis- 
lature, or on the bench, neither can we elect others 
to act as our substitutes in any such capacity. 

“It follows, that we cannot sue any inan at law, 
to compel hin by force to restore any thing which 
he may have wrongfully taken from us or others; 
but, if he has seized our coat, we shall surrender 
up our cloak, rather than subject him to punish- 
ment.” 

Reiicious Ineravction or THe Youne.—The 
patriot and Christian are alike interested in the 
literary and moral training of the youth of our 
nation. The national character of the next gene- 
ration depends materially on the education of the 
children of the present. This is a truth so obvious 
that a vast amount of learning, skill, and influence 
are at the present moment employed, not only in 
securing the means, but in devising the best plans 
of general education. To all such efforts we are 
cordially friendly, and yet we are not blinded to 
the defects in the most popular modes of attain- 
ing the greatend. Without, however, adverting 
at this time, to the errors existing in the plans of 
common school education as sustained by indi- 
vidual or legislative patronage; it seems to be 
peculiarly within our province to remark on one 
capital defect in the religious instruction of the 
rising generation. This consists in the over: 
strained attempt to simplify instruction. We do 
not mean that the same standard should be adopt- 
ed for all ages and that the same books are alike 
suitable for men and children, but in simplification, 
there is an extreme which should be studiously 
avoided, and which will not be attempted except 
under erroneous views of the capacity of youthful 
mind. Mental strength depends on exercise, and 
yet the plan of which we speak, removes all in- 
centive, as well as opportunity for such exercise! 
It regards the understanding as it is, not as it may 
be by proper management; it supposes that the 
secret of instruction consists in having a subject 
comprehended at once, instead of tasking the mind 
to exert its powers in the effort to comprehend. 
The effect is, not only that the thing which has 
been so simplified as to be comprehended without 
effort, is regarded with little interest, but the indo- 
lence of the mind is encouraged, aud instead of 
increasing in strength, remains stationary. A 
child learns to walk by effort, and so it must learn 
to think; and frequent failures in the latter at- 
tempt are no more discouraging than failures in the 
former. We contend that the advancement of the 
mind in knowledge is, in a sense, dependent on the 
difficulties encountered and overcome. If there 
be no difficulty there is no advance; if the mind 
has not something to do, it will donothing. To 
use a homely figure; the mental powers are not 
to be nourished on pap, but with good solid food ; 
and hence the absurdity of chewing the provision 
which is designed for the intellectual support of 
those in childhood—they should be permitted to 
chew TT themselves, in the very act of doing 
which, they gain strength. The oral instruction, 


as well as books designed for children, should al- 


ways be somewhat in advance of their mental de- 
velopment, that they may, in a sense, be forced to 
attend, reflect, reason, and comprehend. Instead 
of condescending too much to their childishness, 
they should be encouraged to stretch forward to 
manliness Religious truths, particularly, are of- 
ten divested of their dignity and impressiveness, 
by the newly adopted modes of simplification ; and 
sometimes, we fear, they are rendered ridiculous. 
As a familiar example of this, how often are young 
children told that “*the good man” lives in the 
skies, and is angry with wicked children, instead 
of being told in plain language, that the great God 
is angry with the wicked, It may be replied 
that infant minds can form no idea of a spiritual 
being; but we ask, are their minds assisted by 
using a phraseology, which is not only totally unau- 
authorized, but which effectually leads away their 
thought from the subject—they are taught to 
think of a man, instead of a God, and it requires 
subsequent effort on their part to dispossess their 
minds of their early, and false conceptions. A 
different course will produce better results. Chil- 
dren should be regarded as possessing minds 
which have a tendency to advance, and the instruc- 
tion which is offered to them, should be of such a 
kind, as would force them to grasp it. If itis 
proposed to teach a boy latin or greek, such a course 
is adopted as will make him lay aside his childieh 
thoughts, and aim atsomething higher. It she . 
be so in religious instruction. More will b 

tained by forcing the mind up tothe truths - 
ligion, than be devising expedients to bring the 
traths down to childish comprehension. We 
once, in allusion to the many books now provided 
for children, asked an aged and intelligent lady, 
what were the books which she was most conver- 
sant with when a child? She replied, that in ad- 
dition to the Bible, and larger and shorter cate- 
chisms, her favourite books were, Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and Young’s Night Thoughts; and 
large portions of these were still treasured up in 
her memory. No doubt the first attempts to un- 
derstand these were unsuccessful, but every re- 
newed attempt, not only diminished this difficulty, 
but created a relish for the noble sentiments of 
these master minds. We have known some ju- 
dicious parents, who have conversed with their 
children, from the time they were able to articulate, 
as to companions, and equals, and although we 
have known the practice tocreate a smile in others, 
as unsuitable and preposterous, yet we have seen 
those children in a short time, listening with in- 
terest and manifest intelligence to dignified and 
manly conversation, and soon learning to imitate 
it with propriety. The cases on the other side, 
are but too numerous, in which children are spo- 
ken to as children, and in whom, mentally and 
conversationally, the season of childhood is griev- 
ously protracted. Every department in religious 
knowledge, now abounds in its books adapted to 
childhood, and the results are beginning to ap- 
pear. TThechild of ten, is satisfied with the book 
that was written for the child of five years of age ; 
he has made little or no advance. He does not 
find that he is willing to lay aside his little story- 
book, for more solid reading, because his taste for 
the former has been carefully cultivated ; and the 
likelihood is, that in after life, novels will usurp 
the place of religious books, because they may be 
read with little mental exertion. ‘To this we know, 
it is commonly replied, that the system must be a 
good one, as under it, children at the present time, 
are much more intelligent on religious subjects, 
than they were in former days. This is denied ; 
there is no proof of it; but the proof is to the con- 
trary, that children knew more, and grew up more 
established in the faith, when they wera set to 
read solid religious treatises—when their first ia- 
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structers were Owen, and Flavel, and Erskine, and 
such like. A few years since, the outcry against 
the Assembly’s catechism as unintelligible to 
children; was almost~general; this day has 
passed by we trust forever, and the Charch be- 
gins to learn, that no uninspired book can be so 
effective an insiructer of youth, ae this summary 
of religious truth. ‘The reform should go onward. 
While there are some juvenile religious works of 
recent origin, which are admirably adapted to in- 
struction, there are multitudes which are worse 
than useless. A much higher standard muat be 
fixed for these books, if Christians of the next 
generation are to arrive at the full stature of men 
in Christ Jesas. ‘I'he corrupt taste of children 
for easy and light reading must be counteracted, 
and the books which are put into their hands in- 
stead of simply amusing, must be adapted to 
make them think, and strengthen their faculties. 
Not only are their feelings to be awakened, but 
their minds are to be stored with divine truth. 
The great mass of juvenile books if they do not 
teach any thing positively wrong, certainly omit 
much that is important, on the ground of its being 
unintelligible to children, and consequently the 
views of religion which they contain are imper- 
fect, and hence not true views. As much eventu- 
al mischief may be done by omitting to teach 
truth, as by teaching error; and hence we appre- 
hend much danger to the rising generation from 
the partial manner in which they are taught the 
cardinal truths of religion, They are thus left 
unguarded, and in future life are carried about by 
every wind of doctrine. In the Presbyterian 
Church, too many examples have of late g 
been found, of the sad effects of this imperfect 
instruction. ‘The children who have been taught 
in this general and indefinite way, who have been 
told that all denominations of Christians hold the 
cardinal doctrines of religion alike, and whose 
minds have been carefully kept from the consider- 
ation of all controverted doctrines, grow up with- 
out any well established principles. The conse- 
quence of this is, that they either do not see, or 
disregard the important differences of doctrines as 
taught from the pulpit, and are as ready to become 
Pelagians and Arminians, as Calvinists; and to 
regard all forms of Church order as equally good. 
We entertain no uncharitable feelings towards our 
Episcopal, Congregational, Baptist, and Metho- 
dist brethren; but Presbyterians as we are from 
conviction, we are grieved that the children of our 
Church should not have carefully instilled into 
their minds, the arguments by which the superi- 
ority of our Church doctrine and order is sustained. 
Parents, church officers, and instructers should 
endeavour to remedy this defect, and the rule of 
proceeding should be, that every truth peculiar to 
Presbyterianism, which is of importance to be 
known in adult years, should be plainly and dis- 
tinctly brought before the minds of children. The 
application of this rule will, we are persuaded, 
satisfy all, that the capacity of understanding in 
children is much greater than is generally appre- 
hended; and at all events, truths will thereby 
be lodged in the memory, which if not compre- 
hended at the time, will be recalled with under- 
standing at a subsequent period of life. * 


Exvecrro Macnetic inven- 
tion of this apparatus is claimed by Mr. S. F. B. 
Morse of New York, and a patent has been taken 
out in hisname. ‘This claim is now openly dis- 
puted by Dr. Charles T. Jackson, who declares 
that Mr. Morse derived his whole knowledge of 
the subject from a conversation had with him is 
the presence of other gentlemen whose names are 
given, during a voyage from Europe. This is a 
serious charge, but the truth of it is utterly denied 
by Mr. Morse, Editor of the New York Observer, 
in the absence of his brother, the inventor. | 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tales of Truth for the Young, or Waters fron 
the Living Fountain, flvwing at all seasons, 
By R. Babcock, D. D., Philadelphia: George 
W. Donohue, 1839 ; 18mo. pp. 144. 


The sin of Achan, the history of Ruth, and 
the restoration of the widow’s son to life, are il- 
lustrated by appropriate reflexions ; and the object 
of the author is to elevate the class of books put 
into the hands of children—an object worthy of a 
strong and united effort. 


A Familiar Conversational History of the Evangel- 
ical Churches of New York. New York, Ro- 
bert Carter, 1839, 18mo. pp. 222. | 


The perusal of this little work has afforded “ 
gratification. It is a collection of facts relative| 
to the history of the churches in New York, in- 
sroduced to the reader in an easy and pleasing 
style. We should like to see the counterpart of, 
this history in relation to the churches of Phila- 


delphia. 

The Closet: being an aid to private devotion, con- 
taining directions and helps fur reading the 
Scriptures, meditation, self-examination, and 
prayer. By Harvey Newcomb. Boston, 
James B. Dow, 1838, 24mo. pp. 150. 


This is a portable and useful manual for chris-|, 


tian readers. 


Little Henry and his Aunt. ByatLady. New 
York, Robert Carter, 1839. 24mo, pp. 106. 
A story for young children. 


Town's Spelling Book. Strongly recommended, 
and extensively used. 


Peter Parley’s Geography of the Bible, and of 
ancient countries, contains much useful informa- 
tion for young beginners in the study of Scriptu- 
ral geography. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Lecture on the Study of the Classics; delivered in 
Washington College, Lexington, Va. By 
George E. Dabney, A. M. 

A sensible and well written plea, for classical 
studies. 


Pastoral Letler of the Holston Presbytery to the 

Churches under their care. 

The majority of this Presbytery, being twelve, 
having seceded from the Presbyterian church, the 
minority, being nine, forms the Presbytery ; and 
this pamphlet, which contains a very satisfactory 
view of the great litigated question, is proof that 
the minority acted, not merely in compliance with 
authority, but from an intelligent acquaintance with 
the true state of the question at issue, 


State of the Church, being a minule adopted by the 

Synod of Mississippi. 

This is avery well written report; extracts 
from which have already appeared in the Presby- 
terian. 

We have received the January number of the 
‘* American Museum of Literature and the Arts,” 


‘oly. 


published in Baltimore. It is rich in soe 
matter. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A FAMILY IN ETERNITY. 


marriage _N. Elder, Esq. and 
Bidleman. The bridegroom was a man of stron 
andeducated intellect, polished by extensive travel, 
and possessing a physical constitution, apparently 
as masculine as his intellectual. The bride was 
young, accomplished and fascinating. The life 
which animated her, like the waters of the gush- 
ing spring, was at once abundant, limpid and spark- 
ling. Her step was as stately and elastic as the 
mountain fawn, and her voice was melody. But 
more than this, she had given her heart and with 
it all her talents and accomplishments to God. 

Who that looked upon her, on that nuptial night, 
but anticipated for her a long and happy life! The 
light of her existence appeared like the newly 
risen sun on a summer’s morn, with a long, brilliant 
day before it. Alas! how deceptive are all hu- 
man appearances and conjectures! She lived to 
be the mother of two lovely boys, the younger of 
whom came into life a fatherless orphan! 

A few years passed by, and we were again present 
at their union, but it was the unior of their bodies 
in the grave! Her litile one hasted after, and 
was soon laid upon his mother’s bosom; and the 
present communication is occasioned by the death 
of the only survivor, 
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George was a boy of more than common pro- 
mise, morally and intellectually. Though deprived 
in very infancy, of father and mother, yet the loss 
was amply repaid by his maternal relations, who 
watched over him with a care and tenderness, and 
wisdom unsurpassed even by parental solicitude. 
The developments both of mind and heart were 
attended to with an enlightened and a Christian 
care. Evincing an aptness to learn and a preco- 
city of intellect, he enjoyed the best means of 
mental culture, while his heart and conscience 
were disciplined in a pious family, aided by the in- 
structions of the peg | and Sabbath-school. 
But he is now gone; on Sunday he was in his 
class in school, and in his seat in church, and on 
the next Tuesday he was no more on earth! The 
family is now extinct !—every one of them is in 
the graveyard !—every one of them is in eternity ! 

To the eye of sense the dispensation is strange 
and incomprehensible, but we have the character 
of Him who is intinite in wisdom for our assurance 
that it is right. Could we read and comprehend 
the mysteries of Him who is infinite, we would no 
longer be children and pupils, and finite beings, 
but in some measure his equals, In this life we 
must be content to live by faith, not by sight. It 
is so decreed, and love and wisdom, as well as ne- 
cess ty, bid us submit cheerfully to the decree. 
‘*Even so Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight,” sufficed to satisfy the “ man Christ Jesus, 
and shall we ask or expect more! 


LINES 
On the death of Mrs. Eider and Children. 


We saw thee in thy early bloom, 
A young and gentle bride ;— 
We saw thee when thy first-born son, 
Lay helpless by ms side ; 
We saw thee in thy loveliness, 
A widow left to weep; 
And soon we saw thy woes forgot, 
In death’s long dreamless sleep! 


Thy babes were left in orphan state ;— 
et never did they know, 
The sorrows of the fatherless, 
Or felt the orphan’s woe ;— 
Yet if the spirits of the just 
From their abodes of bliss, 
May minister to those they love, 
Left sojourning in this; 


No doubt thy spirit in its care, 
To earth has often fled, 

To watch thy children’s daily path, 
Or guard their lumbering bed. 
And when thy youngest, fairest one 
Had laid him down to die, 
Say, was not thy maternal form 
nseen, yet hoyering by! 


To mark the eye’s last lingering beam, 
And watch the struggling breath? 

And clasp the spirit as it passed, 
The cold, dark porch of death? 

And when at length thy oldest hope, 

_ On dying bed was laid ; 

When tears were shed and prayers were 

breathed, 

And science lent its aid! 


For what? to bind a mounting soul, 
To bondage and to clay! 

And clip the fluttering pinions spread, 
To seek celestial day ! 

Didst thou not smile while others wept 
In joyful consciousness, 

That earth contained no cordial drop 
To stay a soul from bliss! 


The last, last link is broken now, 
Then hie thee to the blest, 

Secure within their Father’s arms 
Thy loved ones sweetly rest— 

And lift aloud thy matchless voice 
Amid the spirits free, 

And strike the harp—thy golden harp 
In boundless ecstacy. 


At home! at home! most joyful sound! 
Sin, sickness, death, o’ercome!— 
Unmatched, unutterable bliss, 
When wanderers meet at home! — 
If praise, transcending, heavenly praise, 
o Christ the Lamb be given, 
*Tis sung when kindred spirits meet, 
“ A family in heaven!” 


Easton, Pa. J. L. G. 
For the Presbyterian. 
ECCLESIAST. 


Mr. Editor—It is well known to your intelligent 


readers, that Presbyterians consider the title Bishop, 


in its Scriptural sense, as designating the Pastor of 
a single church, or parish; in opposition to Pre- 
lates, to whom our Episcopal brethren confine the 
term. We contend that to those Pastors of the 
Charch, who preach the Gospel, and administer the 
sacraments, the New Testament gives the names 
of Bishop and Presbyter, or Elder, interchangea- 
Indeed, our Episcopal brethren themselves, 
unanimously confess, that the word Bishop is never 
used in the New Testament to signify a prelate; 
but always a common parish minister, or a Presby- 
ter who is invested with a pastoral charge. In 
other words, they acknowledge, that this title is 
always used in Scripture ina Presbyterian, and 
never in an Episcopal sense. This is enough for 
us. We are quite content with this confession. 
If our principles, usages, and language, be those of 
the truly primitive and Apostolical church, we care 
not from whom they differ. But this is not the 
main point to which I wish, at present, to call the 
attention of your readers. 

The point to which I would ask your particular 
attention is, a use of the term Bishop, by Presby- 
terian writers and speakers, in a sense altogether 
different from that which I have mentioned, name- 
ly, bestowing it upon ministers who have no pas- 
toral charges. ‘Thus I have frequently known the 
title in question,.both in print, and in oral speech, 
ta be employed as a term synonymous with ordain- 
ed ministers. Indeed I have heard many a com- 
mission of Delegates to the General Assembly, read 
thus—“ A. B. Bishop withouta charge.” ‘This is 
surely inaccurate, and ought not to be admitted. It 
may be tolerated in the looseness of colloquial in- 
tercourse; but certainly ought not to be allowed 
in official documents, where accuracy is intended 
to be observed. When our Formularies were first 
drawn up, most of our ministers were Ps 
and, of course, properly styled Bishops, in the 
Scriptural sense of that term. But now the num- 
ber is 80 t of those who have no pastoral char- 
ges, that the misapplication of the term, has become 
striking and repulsive. 

The truth is, the etymology of the word, as well 


t at the, 
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Pastors, | house of 


as Scriptural authority, and early usage, confine | 
the term Bishop to the * overseers of a flock.” To 
this meaning it ought to be confined. When we 
employ it in a more lax, or in a different sense, we 
1, of course, be einbarrassed in our controversy 

with Episcopalians, who have perverted the Scrip- 
tural meaning of the title, toa meaning dictated 
by human ambition. What would be thought of 
any one who would speak of A. B. asa “ Pastor | 
Without a charge?” ‘The solecism would instantly | 
strike every one. No less glaring is the form of | 
speech uently adopted in regard to the title in| 
question. t it be avoided, if we would speak as 
intelligent and consistent Presbyterians. 

Nor let any imagine that any disrespect is in- | 
tended in these remarks, towards ministers without | 
storal charges. The author of the remarks is 
imself in this situation. But he would feel him- 

self — unworthy of the office which he bears, | 
if he could suffer a consideration of this kind to 

sway his judgment. 


Biauicus. 
|} 
For the Presbyterian. 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
MANIFESTED IN THE PRESERVATION OF THE INFANT MOSES. 


An Extract from a Lecture on the Life of the 
Jewish Lawgiver: by N. 


In the extraordinary preservation of Moses, amid 
the perils that encompassed his birth and early 
childhood, we may see, aud we ought to acknow- 
ledge religiously the hand of God revealed and: 
exerted to prepure the way for the deliverance 
of his people, and for the maintenance of his 
tru honour to the end of time. The 
scheme of Providence is vast and comprehensive. 
Every thing in the Divine plan has its use and 
bearing in the glorious work of redemption by Je- 
sus Christ. It is bythe Church that Jehovah de- 
signs to show his manifold wisdom to the inhabi- 
tants of heaven and earth. On this blessed object 
of divine care and everlasting love, let us keep 
our attention mainly fixed, while we mark cur- 
sorily the co-incident events and concurrent agen- 
cies employed by a wonder-working Providence.to 
save and rear up the Hebrew infant that was to 
write the Pentateuch, and become a temporal de- 
liverer of the visible Church. 

Moses was a descendant of Levi, Jacob’s third 
son, a8 well on his mother’s, as on his father’s side. 
Amram and Jochebed were cousins; and they had, 
probably, been brought up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. far as their characters 
are made known to us, they appear amiable and 
pious. They seem to have had, at least, a strong 
natural affection for their offspring; and it must 
have been a sore trial to them, to have a son born 
under the murderous decree which consigned 
every male child of their tribe to a watery grave. 
Let us be thankful for the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty.—T hat we are subject to the ca- 
price of no ambitious tyrant, that we are permitted 
to dwell together in families, as heirs of the grace 
of life—that no sanguinary laws demand our chil- 
dren, and that no popish decretal can wrest from 
us our Bibles, or disturb our ecclesiastical order, is 
owing to the distinguishing ness of the great 
Disposer of all things and all events. 

There seems to have been something peculiarly 
engaging in the infant Moses, which encouraged 
his mother to attempt his preservation from a vio- 
lent death. “ When she saw him, that he was a 
goodly child, she hid him three months.” There 
may have been some foundation for the extravagant 
fancies which the Jewish writers advance respect- 
ing his personal beauty, his divine countenance, 
&c. But the parents were influenced by higher 
motives than those of natural affection, and a 
sionate fondness for a beautiful child. They had 
respect to the divine promise, made to Abraham, 
and repeated to Jacob, that their nation should be 
delivered from the yoke of bondage; and they 
manifestly indulged a hope that this infant bo 
might one day become an agent in effecting their 
national redemption. The faith of God’s elect, 
has a piercing eye, and a mighty efficacy. It 
penetrates the darkest clouds ; and in that strength, 
| which “is made perfect in weakness,” attempts 

great things; and this was the principle that 
prompted to the concealment in question, though 
the act must have been attended with the most im- 
minent danger, to those who were concerned in it: 
* By faith, Moses, when he was born, was hid 
three months of his parents, because they saw he 
was a proper child; and they were not afraid of 
the king’s commandment.” 

But, at the end of three months, concealment 
from the malign vigilance of Pharaoh’s mercenary 
spies, became impossible. If the parents’ lives 
were not in jeopardy, they must have been in 
fearful expectation of seeing their little ones torn 
from their embraces by the vee of violence, and 
subjected to torture, in consequence of their too 
adventurous fondness, which had indicated con- 
tempt for the royal mandate. What then is to be 
done in this critical juncture? Nature feels and 
trembles; but nature is blind, and full of doubts. 
What will faith suggest? What ground of hope 
can she discover, in so dark and distressing a case ! 
Will she tell this distracted mother to sit down 
and await the salvation of God, without the use of 
any further means to save her boy from impending 
destruction? No: but she will teach unskilful 
hands to attempt the construction of a frail bark, 
in which the precious treasure may be deposited— 
in which it may float, for a little season, dn the 
watery surface, and, in which it may, peradven- 
ture, be wafted, by the breath of prayer, into the 
hands of God, and be saved from the hands of the 
wicked. “And, when she could no longer hide 
him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes. and 
daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put the 
child therein; and she laid it in the flags by the 
river's brink; and his sister stood afar off, to wit 
what would be done to him.” 


Observe, on what a slender thread the most mo- 
mentous events seem, in human view, to be sus- 
pended. See the hope of Israel—their future Mo- 
ses—their leader and Jawgiver, sleeping among 
the flags of the Nile, helpless, and quite uncon- 
scious of the dangers that lurk around him, 
Should a breath of wind arise—should the tide 
prove unpropitious—should some hungry monster 
descry the reedy cradle, with its feeble occupant, 
the child is gone, the believing mother’s fond ex- 

tations are disappointed ; and the hard servitude 
of Jacob’s‘helpless children must continue. But 
not so; for chance is but a name of nothing that 
exists. Providence is all; and all efficient, to 
guard the falling sparrow, and protect the Hebrew 
infant; to guide the floating atom, and to poise 
the rolling worlds. 

But this child of many prayers, and flatterin 
promise must perish for want of nourishment, if not 
speedily relieved, even if the winds, and waves, 
and crocodiles should spare him. ‘True; but it is 
Heaven's purpose to send him seasonable deliver- 
ance. And now, let us mark, in the means em- 
ployed for his relief, a concurrence of volitions and 
movements of various and opposite agents, which 
distinctly beaks the presence and power of a 
divine hand. Jochebed and Miriam, Pharaoh's 
daughter and her train of maidens—the tide, the 
wind, the weather, the place of the exposure, and, 
even, the hour of the day, must all co-operate to 
save him, whom the Lord designs to employ, as an 
instrument, in accomplishing the counsels of his 
will, and the purposes of his immutable love. 
The Princess comes to the river’s brink, precise] 
at the right time—the ark is discovered—it is 
opened—the babe weeps—the heart of compassion 
is moved, and instantly takes the resolution to 
adopt the foundling; by means of the sister’s in- 
terposition, supposed to be incidental, the child is 
restored to the arms of his own mother, to be nur- 
sed as an Egyptian prince. “The name, Moses, 
which signifies drawn out, is given him, as a me- 
morial of his wonderful deliverance; and in pro- 
cess of time, he appears at Court, as the adopted 
son of the King’s daughter, and receives an educa- 
tion suitable to this elevated rank. Thus were 
the pride and learning of Egypt, by an over-ruling 
Providence, rendered subservient to the purpose 
of God, and the redemption of his people from the 

bondage. For this Moses, “ when he 
was come to years, refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 


‘of Egypt.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Mr. Editor—Having met with the following in- 
genious poem on the Lord's Prayer, and wishing 
to rescue it from oblivion, | send it for insertion in 
your valuable paper. 

The initial letters spell “ My boast is in the glo- 
rious cross of Christ,’ and the words in italics, 
when read downwards on the left, and upwards on 
the right, compose the Lord’s Prayer. 

Make known thy Gospel truths, Our heaven! 
Yield us thy grace, dear Father, from aaah ames 
Bless us with hearts which teelingly can sing, 
Our life thou art for ever, God of 

our griefs in love for Christ we pray, 
Since the bright Priuce ot heaven and glory died, 
‘Took all our shame and hallowed the display, 
In first be.ing man, and then being crucified. 
Stu God, thy grace and power,make known, 
In Jesus’ name let all the world rejoice ; 
New labours in thy heavenly kingdom own, 
‘That blessed kingdom for thy saints the choice. 
How vile to come to thee is all our cry, 
Eneinies to thy self, and all that’s thine, 
Graceless our will our lives for vanity ; 
Loathing thy truths, be-ing evil in design. 
O God ! thy will be done—from earth to heaven, 
Reclining on Tuy Gosren, let usa live, 
In earth trom sins deliver'’d and forgiven ; 
Oh! as thyself, bué teach us to forgive, 
Unless it’s power temptation doth destroy, 
Sare is our full into the depth of woe, 
Carnal in mind, ge've not a glimpse of Jey 
Raised against heaven, in us no hope can ; 
O! give us grace, and lead us on thy way, 
Shine on us, with thy love, and give us peace ; 
Self and this sin which rise againal us slay, 
Oh! grant each day our trespass-es may cease. 
Forgive our evil deeds that ott we do, 
Convince us daily of them, to our shame, 
Help us with heavenly bread—forgive us too, 
Recurrent lusts and—we adore thy name. 
ln thy forgive-ness we 8 saints can die 
Since for us and our trespasses so high, 
Thy Son, our Saviour, bled on Calvary. 


From the Lady’s Book. 
MOTHERS, AS CHRISTIAN TEACHERS. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Though there are many mothers, who decline 
taking an active part in the intellectual culture 
of their children, yet they should not venture 
with equal supineness to neglect their religious 
instruction. For if“ religion is the ritual of a 
tender and lowly mind, looking through the beauty 
and majesty of nature, to its God,” willing to be- 
heve what he has revealed, and docile to do what 
he has commanded, there surely exists, in the sim- 
plicity of childhood, a preparation of its spirit, which 
the lapse of years may impair. 

Can it be necessary to enforce the precept, that 
prayer should be early taught, and rendered habitu- 
al at stated seasons, especially at those of retiring 
to rest, and waking in the morning! Begin with 
the simplest form of words, solemnly and affection- 
ately uttered. As by little and little, the infant 
learns to lift up its heart, tell it that it has permis- 
sion to bring its humble wants, thanks, and sor- 
rows, in its own lisping language, to the ear of its 
Heavenly Father. Sooner, than perhaps is ex- 
pected, may the guileless spirit be led to commu- 
nion with the hearer of prayer. For there are, be- 
tween it and Him, no deep descents into vice, no 
long continued clouds of alienation, that darken 
His countenance, and crush in dust the heart of 
the way-worn pilgrim. 

When regular seasons of retirement are observ- 
ed asa duty, or regarded as a privilege, the next 
lesson should be, that the softest sigh, the voiceless 
aspiration, is audible to the ear of Deity. The 
mother may also lead her young pupils, step by 
step, to mingle their requests for divine guidance, 
their praises for continued mercy, not only with 


| every unforeseen exigence, but with the common 


circumstances of their daily course. Ejaculatory 
prayer, the silent lifting up of the heart, by the 
fireside, at the table, in the midst of companions, 
studies, or the occupations of industry, may make 
the whole of life an intercourse with its Giver. 
This mode of devotion, must have been contem- 
plated by the Apostle, in his injunction—*I will 
that men pray every where.” 

There is a sweet and simple custom prevalent in 
Iceland, which marks the habitual devotion of its 
inhabitants. Whenever they leave home, though 
for a short journey, they uncover their heads, and 
for the space of five minutes, silently implore the 
protection and favour of the Almighty. Dr. Hen- 
derson, from whom this fact is derived, and who 
observed it in the Icelanders who often attended 
him on his excursions, also remarked it in the hum- 
blest fishermen, when going forth to procure food 
for their families. After having put out upon the 
sea, they row the boat into quiet water, at a short 
distance from the shore, and bowing their uncover- 
ed heads, solicit the blessing of their Father in 
Heaven. Evenat passing a stream, which in their 
country of precipices, is often an operation fraught 
with danger, they observe the same sacred custom. 
This affecting habit of devotion has been imputed 
to the fact, that from their isolated situation, and 
modes of life, the mother is almost the only teach- 
er, and her instructions seem to have become in- 
corporated with their very elements of being. Let 
us not permit our Icelandic sisters, to go beyond us, 
in enforcing the duty and practice of devotion. 

Next to the exercise of prayer, we should im- 
plant in the minds of our children a reverence for 
the Sabbath. An ancient writer has said impres- 
sively, that “in the history of creation, we may 
see that God placed wisdom above power, and the 
holy rest higher than both. For it is not said, but 
the mass and matter of the earth was made in a 
moment, though its order and arrangement cost the 
labour of six days; but the seventh day, in which 
the great Architect completed his work, is blessed 
above all others.” 

Let us imitate this climax. Whatever may have 
been the industry, or success of the week, its im- 
provement or its happiness, let us feel that its 
crown of blessing is the holy rest and contempla- 
tion of the Sabbath. This solemn and glad con- 
sciousness will assist us to present it to our child- 
ren in its true aspect. 

We should make them understand that God 
claims it as his own, and that if it is wrong to de- 
fraud an earthly friend, it must be a sin of stil] 
deeper die, to seek to defraud an almighty Benefac- 
tor. Teach them that all his commands have refer- 
ence to their age but that this has an obvious 
conf®xion with their spiritual improvement, and 
ought to be strictly regarded. 

e of the simplest rudiments of Sabbath-obser- 


g | vance, is fur the mother tosoothe her little ones into 


a placid frame of mind. We cannot expect from 
them that delight in duty which is the reward of 
more advanced piety. We must wait with patience, 
and labour in hope, not place our standard of re- 
quisition too high, lest the young aspirant bow, as 
under a yoke of bondage. 

Mothers, be careful to teach by your own exam- 
ple, that rest from worldly occupation and dis- 
course, which the consecrated day prescribes, and 
by your heightened and serene cheerfulness, 
awaken a desire of imitation. Point out, in the 
stillness of the Sabbath morn, in the tent of the 
opening flower, or in the snowy drapery of winter, 
the untiring wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 
By those mercies, which. from their continued pre- 


y | sence, we are too prone to pass unnoticed, lead their 


hearts to that Giver, who forgetteth not the ungrate- 
ful. Describe with what delight the gift of the pure 
air would fill the poor prisoner, or the dweller in a 
noxious clime ; how the power of walking freely 
over the fresh green turf would be prized by the 
cripple, or the sick, long chained to a couch of 
suffering; with what rapture the sparkling water 
would be hailed by the wandering Arab, the weary 
caravan, the panting camel in the sandy desert. 
To enkindle one spark of hallowed gratitude, or 
pious love, in the little bosoms that beat so near 
our Own, Is @ work in unison with the spirit 

of God. . 

caretul that the books which your children 
read, are congenial to this holy season. Selec- 
tions made by yourself, from the historical parts of 
the Bible, and pictures illustrating them, afford a 
pleasing and profitable mode of instruction. Ju the 
choice of subjects, or in your illustration of thein, 
you can keep in view some adaptation to individual 


character, or train pf thought, and thue, without 
seeming to do it, delicately reprove a fault, or 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 


cherish a drooping virtue. Committing hymns, 
and sacred pr to memory, is aleo an excel- 
lent exercise. as much time as you cap, in 
religious conversation with them. Do not dismiss 
them to the Sunday school, and think no more 
about them. _ [s it not a sacred pleasure to instruct 


? 

Their religion should be eminently that of the 

heart, a love of their Fasher in Heaven, a love of 

all whom _ he has made, an obedience to his com- 
mands, a dread of his displeasure, a continual refe- 
rence to him for aid, renovation, and forgiveness 
th the Saviour, and a consciousness that 
every deed, however secret, is open to his eye— 
every word, every motive, to be ht into judg- 
ment. This foundation will bear a broad super- 
structure, when years the lineaments of 
character, and time’s trials teach self-knowledge, 
humility, and reliance on omnipotent 

Perhaps some mother exclaime—“she who 
thinks herself fit to communicate such instruction 
ought to have much knowledge herself.” Cer- 
tainly—and one great benefit of the undertaking 
is, that she is thus induced to study, and to increase 
in the knowledge of divine things. 

“ But how are we to acquire this knowledge ? 
We have not time to hear all who speak ip public, 
or to read half the books that are written. 

The leisure of a faithful mother is indeed cir- 

cumscribed. When she is unable to go forth, as 
she might desire, and seek for instruction, let her 
make trial of the injunction of the Psalmist, to 
“commune with her own heart, and in her cham- 
ber, and be still.” The retiring of the mind into 
itself, eaid a man of wisdom, is the state most sus- 
ceptible of divine impressions.” 

o study the Scriptures, to solicit the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, to draw forth from memory the price 
less precepts of a religious education, and reduce 
them to practice, are more congenial to maternal 
duty, than the exciting system of the ancient 
Athenians, who according to the Apostle, “ spent 
their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing.” Transplant thyself into 
some enclused ground, said*-an ancient writer, 
for it is hard for a tree that standeth by the way- 
side, to keep its fruit until it be fully ripe.” 

To overload a field with seed, however good, 
yet neglect tlfe process that incorporates it with 
the mould, is but to provide food for the fowls of 
the air. This must emphatically be the case, 
when the mistress of a family lcaves imperative 
duties unperformed at home, and wanders frequent- 
ly abroad, though it seem to be, in search of wis- 

om. Her thoughts, if she is conscientious, will 
so hover about her forsaken charge, as to leave no 
fixedness of attention, for the discussions of the 
speaker. His voice may indeed be like the lovel 
song of a very pleasant instrument, but it must fall 
on a partially deafened ear. In spite of every en- 
deavour, her heart will be travelling homeward to 
the feeble babe, the uncontrolled children, or the 
lawless servants. 

A mother, in rather humble life, was desirous 
to attend an evening meeting. Her husband, who 
was obliged to go in another direction, advised her 
to remain athome. He urged, that the weather 
was cold, and there was no one to leave with the 
babe, and two other little ones, except a young, in- 
discreet girl, whom they were bringing up, and 
who being apt to fall asleep with the infant in her 
arms, he feared it might fall into the fire upon the 
hearth, or perhaps, the house be consumed. But as 
she had gone a night or two before, ard no acci- 
dent had happened, she said she thought she would 
trust Providence again. So she went—yet her 
heart misgave her; as she opened the door of the 
lecture room, the speaker rising, pronounced his 
text— 

“ With whom hast thou left those few sheep in 
the wilderness.” 

The force of his elocution, and the coincidence 
of the ge with her own rather reproachful 
train of thought, so wrought upon her feelings, 
that in a short time she silently left her seat, and 
returned home. Afterwards she acknowledged 
that this circumstance had aided in convincin 
her how essential a part of religion it was to watc 
over the unfledged birdlings of her own nest. 

Though the paths of instruction are preferable 
to the haunts of fashion and folly, as far as “ light 


excelleth darkness,” yet is it not possible that there | 


may be such a thingas religious dissipation? If so, 
it is peculiarly to be deprecated in a mother, one 
of whose first obligations is to “show piety at 
home,” and whose simple presence, even the sound 
of her protecting voice from a distant apartment, is 
often far more essential to the welfare of the little 
_ kingdom which she rules, than she herself im- 
ines. 

A lady once asserted, that she had heard nine 
sermons, or lectures, during the week—adding as 
a proof of her zea! and self-denial, that she had left 
some of her family sick, in order to attend them. 
Now, if these nine discourses, embodied the intel- 
lectual strength of profound and educated men, it 
would be exceedingly difficult for a matron, bur- 
dened with the cares peculiar to her station, so to 
“mark, learn, and inwardly digest” this mass of 
knowledge, as to receive proportionate gain. And 
I could not help recollecting the noble-fad of an- 
cient times, who had determined to visit all Pales- 
tine, and then take up her abode in Bethlehem, 
that she might make Christ's inn her home, and 
die where he was born, of whom Fuller, the his- 
torian, quaintly remarks, that, seeing she left three 
daughters, and her r little infant, Foxctuis, 
behind her, he was fain to think, for his own part, 
that she had done as acceptable a deed to , by 
staying to rock her child in the cradle, as to enter 
Christ's manger.” 

I would not, were it in my power, say aught to 
diminish the ardour of my sex, to keep up with the 
spirit of this advancing age, and above all, to hold 
in the highest estimation, the knowledge of things. 
divine. ther would I increase a thousand fold, 
their reverence for such knowledge, and for those 
who teach it, But let not the mother of little ones 
forget, that her paramount duty is to impart to 
them what she has hersclf learned, and proved, 
and held fast, as “an anchor tothe soul.” What- 
ever accession she makes to her own spiritual 
wealth, let her simplify and share it with the 
flock, over whom the Chief Shepherd hath made 
her overseer. Let none of her manna-gatherings 
be in the spirit of idle, aimless curiosity, but with 
the earnest intention better to obey the command 
of dying love—* Feed my lambs.” 

Can woman ever do too much to evince her gra- 
titude to the religion of Christ? Look at her situ- 
ation among the most polished heathen. Trace 
the depth of her domestic depression even in the 
proudest days of Greece Rome. What has 
she been under the Moslem! Humbled by polyga- 
my, entombed in the harem, denounced as soulless. 
Only under the gospel dispensation has she been 
accounted an equal, the happy and cherished par- 
taker of an immortal hope. 

Even amid the brightness that beamed upon an- 
cient Zion, her lot was in strong shadow. Now 
and then she appears, with the timbrel of the pro- 

etess, or as a beautiful gleaner in the fields of 

z, or as a mother giving the son of her prayers 
to the temple service. But these are rather ex- 
ceptions to a general rule, than proofs that she was 
an equal participant in the blessings of the Jewish 

ity. 
Pe afflicting is her lot among uncivilized, na- 
tions. and throughout the realms of nism. See 
the American Indian, binding the burden upon his 
weaker companion, and walking on pitilese, in 
his unembarrassed strength. See her among the 
Polynesian islands, the slave of degraded man, or 
beneath an African sun, crouching to receive on 
her head, the load which the camel should bear. 
See her in heathen India, cheered by no gleam of 
the domestic affections, or household charities. 

A gentleman, long a resident in the east, men- 
tions that among the pilgrims who throng the tem- 
ple of Juggernaut, was a Hindoo family, who had 
travelled two thousand miles on foot. They had 
nearly reached the end of their toilsome journey, 
when the mother was taken sick. On perceiving 
that she was unable to travel, the husband aban- 
doned her. Crawling a few eteps at a time, she at 
length reached with her babe, a neighbouring vil- 
lage. There she besought shelter, but in vain. A 
storm came on, and she laid hereelf down, in her 
deadly sickness, under a tree, There. she was 
found in the morning, by the benevolent narrator, 
drenched with rain, and the infant clinging to her 


breast. He removed her, and gave her medicine ' 


but it was too Inte, Life’s flame wae-expiring. 


He besought many individuals to take,pityon the 
starving child. The universa] reply N 
it is agirl.”” He went to the owner _pijthe 


village, a man of wealth, aod implgred ; 
The refusal was positive. “Is the mother déad 
Let the child die too. What else should it do? 
Have not said it was a girl 

So took the infant.u 
his protection. Having procured.some 
mentioned that he never , the 
with which the poor, fartfshed creature crept to 
his feet, and gazed up in his face, as she saw the 
food approaching. So strongly were his com- 

moved, that he determined tw take her 
with him to his own land, that she might receive 
the nurture of which er 
strong to respect the weak, @ ne the gate 
wae to every humble and soul. 

Surely, woman is surrounded by an array of 
motives, of unspeakable strength, to be an advo- 
cate for pure religion, a teacher of its precepts, an 
exemplification of its spirit. The slightest inno- 
vation of its principles, she is bound to repel. The 
faintest smile at its institutions, she must discoun- 
tenance. To her, emphatically, may the words of 
the Jewish lawgiver be addressed—* It is not a 
vain hing it is your life.” ' 

That she may do this great work effectually, let 
her “ receive the truth, in the love of it.” Let her 
contemplate with affection the character of her 
Saviour, and earnestly seek more entire conformi- 
ty to that religion, through which she receives 
such blessings. Let her say with 
more firmness than did the ardent aes 
“though all men forsake thee, yet will not, I?” 
Ever should she assiduously cherish the spirit, so 
beautifully ascribed to her by the poet— 


“ Not she, with serpent kiss, her Saviour stung— 
Not she denied him with a traitor-tongue— 
She, tho’ all else forsook, would brave the gloom, 
Last at the cross, and earliest at the tomb.” 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 
Allahabad.—Journal of the Rev. Jumes Wilson. 


When Mr. McEwen was obliged to leave Alla- 
habad on account of his continued ill-health, Mr. 
Wilson, by the advice and direction of the mission, 
removed from Sabathu to that station. The ex- 
tracts inserted below from bis journal will serve to 
show, in part, the importance of having a strong 
missionary force in that part of India. 

Hindo Temple— Singular Religious Custom. 

Feb. 4.—Visited a Hindui temple on the other 
side of the Ganges, to which Hindus are accus- 
tomed to carry water from the river, about two 
miles distant, in earthern pots, which they throw 
against the temple-wall, and thus break them. The 
custom is for the person to fill his pot with water, 
and put a pice, or a rupee in it, then bring it toa 
wall about ten feet from the temple, and from that 

lace throw it against the wall of the temple. The 
ieakaiane in attendance take care of the rupees and 
pice; and on the next day after each celebration 
einploy a number of coolies to carryeaway the bro- 
ken vessels. They have in this way accumulated 
two enormous piles of broken crockery near the 
temple. Twice a year they have special seasons, 
when vast multitudes assemble here to celebrate 
this rite. This custom has been observed from time 
immemorial, extending back far beyond the ken of 
any of the present inhabitants. The profits arising 
from this temple are divided between the attendant 
brahmans and the Zamindar who owns the land, 
and built the present temple. 
Native Inquirers—Hindustani Services. 
5.—Three natives, who profess to be inquirers 
on the subject of religion, came to be instructed— 
two men and one woman. They have all been 
Musalmans by profession. They are exceedingly 
ignorant, but appear to be in earnest. 

6.—Sabbath. Conducted public worship in Hin- 
dustani. The audience consisted of the children of 
the Boarding School and servants, the inquirers, 
and a few other natives. I endeavoured to direct 
their minds to the “ Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world.” John i, 29. They seemed 
to understand me, and in some measure to appre- 
ciate what I said. 

14.—An old woman came in this afternoon with 
the inquirers, who calls herself “ Mary.” She says 
she has been a christian for 25 years, but seems to 
know nothing about Christianity. She heard that 
if she would come here, we would give her some- 
thing in the wayofcharity. I to!d her, like Peter, 
that “silver and gold I have none to give,” but 
such as I have, I am very willing to give, viz. in- 
struction from the word of God. She did not seem 
to relish the idea of getting only instruction for 
her trouble. Happy would it be for her if she 
would only come like the other Mary, and sit to 
hear the Saviour’s words. 

Young Musalman Inquirer—his Father's Dis- 
tress— Missionary Labours. 

16.—A young Musalman came professing to 
have a desire to be a Christian, at least to be in- 
structed on that subject. He sat down with the 
inquirers, and with the help of Petras, a converted 
Musalman, | gave him what instruction I could. I 
then sent him with Petras to his house, that he 
might there more fully instruct him. 

17.—This morning the father of the youth who 
came a came after him. After using all 
possible means of persuasion and of threatning to 
induce him to return, and not to dishonour his fa- 
mily and his religion, and finding that all did not 
prevail, the old man began to pluck out his beard 
and strew it tothe wiuds, in a most frantic manner. 
This he thought the last appeal that a distressed 
father could make—thus to dishonour his beard. 
And truly it was a moving scene, to behold a vene- 
rable old man, whose head was whitened with the 
passing of 70 years, tear out his hoary beard in a!! 
the agony of a parent who felt himself dishonoured 
by his child. 

22.—Attended a mela, or religious fair, on the 
other side of the Ganges. The crowd was im- 
mense, probably 40,000 or 50,000. The only em- 
ployment was that of carrying water from the Gan- 
ges in small earthen vessels, and throwing them 
against the temple. 

Read and talked with a large number under the 
shade of a tamarind tree, and distributed tracts toa 
few whocould read. The more intelligent of the 
common people admitted that there was no benefit 
arising from the ceremony, but they say “ It is the 
custom of the — and therefore they observe 
it.” Some of the Mohammedans and Pundits at- 
tempt to defend it, and tell many absurd stories 
about it. A Pundit to-day said, “ [t is God that 
excites them to this ceremony, and if it is foolish 
and unmeaning, the Hindus are not to be blamed 
for it.” 

22.—This evening in the presence of a few 
Christian friends I peformed the marriage ceremo- 
ny between Dillu gnd Raju, who were brought up 
in the Mohammedan faith, but have been for some 
time inquirers in regard to the faith of Christ. They 
had been living ‘together about three years, but 
never had been married. This is the first celebra- 
tion of a Christian marriage between natives that 
has occurred at this station. 

March 4—A company of villagers (Hindus) 
came in from a village towards Cawnpore, who 
were starved out at home. Aftera few days of in- 
tercourse with Petras, who preached to them as he 
had ability, they threw off their beards, their paint- 
ing, and all other external marks of Hinduism, and 

rofessed themselves willing to be Christians.— 
There are about eight men and a few women who 
have made this declaration. 

12.—The Hindu villagers continue to manifest 
a desire and devermination to be Christians. Pe- 
tras instructs them every day, and I have them 
come four times in the week to expound to them 
the New Testament. They are exceedingly ig- 


norant. 
Aged Jamadar favourably inclined. 

Petras — occasionally to some of the neigh- 
bouring villages to preach and distribute tracts. In 
one of these the Jamadar, (chief man,) named 
Feyh Ali, was quite favourably impressed by the 
truth. But his sons and his friends used al! possi- 
ble means to prevent him from conversing with 
Petras. He came to see him a few times at his 
house, and held full and frank conversations with 
him, and declared himself fully convinced of the 
truth. For several days past he has not come to 


as 


h amd-ascertain why he had snspended his 


Ho found oppose friendly, but all his 
e 
They etras with stoning, and al! 


skipde of hard treatment, if he did not at once re- 
They. threatened to carry the Jamadar, who 
old man, to a village near Lucknow, and 
Zive him medicire to cure him of his crossedness, 
tding his favorable turn towards Christianity 
The old man assured Petras, that “ if’ 
Oy. & d carry him away and keep him ten 
years, whenever he got out of their hands he would 
come and see him.” As Petras withdrew, they 
followed him in great numbers, and threw dust 
upon him.so as completely to cover. him, but he re- 
turned rejoicing, like the disciples of old, that he 
was counted worthy to suffer shame for the name 


of Jesus. 
24.—Went out this morning with Petras to see 
the Jamadar, but did not find him. The people in- 


formed us that they had “taken him to the city, 
where there were many Maulavies and Qazis, that 
they might set his head right.” Whether this was 
true or not, [ cannot tell. Wecould not get a — 
of him. The people, also, were exceedingly sullen 
and uncourteous. We could not get any of them to 
hear us read or speak, and I was obliged to return 
without accomplishing any thing, other than to see 
the strong dislike which the people have to Chris- 


tianity. 
. A Parsi—Mohammedan Qazi. 

26.—Sabbath. This morning among the num- 
ber of those who attended the Lecture of Hindus- 
tani, was a Parsi, one of the sect of the “ Fire- 
worshippers.” He was driven from his country 
(he had lived east of Persia,) by the o pression of 
a Khan, who a few years ago overran his country, 


and compelled the ees to become Mohamme- 
dans. He spoke Persian only, and conversed 


freely on the subject of religion ; spoke highly of 
the character of Jesus Christ; still he wished to 
cling to the ancient Pythagorean notions of the 
“four elements.” 

April 4.—To day Petras had an interview with 
one of the principal! Qazis, or religious teachers of 
the Mohammedans, in all this part of India. 
Among the learned Qazi’s arguments in proof of 
Mohammed’s mission, was the following. story. 
“On that night when Mohammed went from Mec- 
ca to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to heaven, as 
he, conducted by Gabriel, entered one of the lower 
apartments of heaven, they were met by a Lion of 
frightful aspect. Gabriel seemed to hesitate, nor 
dared to go forward. After a little delay he asked 
Mohammed if he knew what it wanted. The Pro- 
phet replied, he thought if something were given 
to the Lion, it would probably permit them to pass; 
and immediately took off his ring from his finger, 
and gave it to the Lion, which received it grate- 
fully, and immediately retired. They then passed 
onward. Presently they came to the apartment 
where the angel stopped, and beyond which an- 
gels never go. Mohammed alone was permitted 
to advance through two or three other apartments, 
till he arrived in the immediate presence of God. 
There was justa purda (curtain) hung upto screen 
him from the brightness of God’s face. After a 
considérable time spent in consulting on the special 
errand for which he came, the Lord asked Moham- 
med if he were not hungry? The Prophet re- 
plied in the affirmative ; immediately there was a 
dish of Ker, (rice boiled in milk,) passed under the 


curtain, and set down before the Prophet. He, ac-| P 


cording to eastern custom, put his hand into the 
dish to take some food, when, at the same time 
that Mohammed put his hand into the dish, lo, on 
the finger of God was the self-same ring which 
Mohammed had given to the Lion! and they ate 
together.” The design of this shocking story is 
very evident. The commentators on the Koran 
say that Moses had much intercourse with God, 
and was admitted to especial nearness. It was 
written of him, that God spoke with him “ face to 
face as a man speaks with his friend. ‘The com- 
mentators, in order that Mohammed may sustain 
his character by going beyond Moses, have given 
this absurd and impious story. 

29.—Sabbath. This afternoon,as I read the Ist 
chapter of the Ist Epistle of John, in the Bazar, to 
a crowd, chiefly of Hindus, I made a few remarks 
on the words, * The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.” I endeavoured to show that the 
blood of Jesus Christ was the only thing that could 
cleanse from sin, and prepare for the holy presence 
of God. A Musalman, who happened to be in the 
crowd, interrupted me by asking, “* Where the 
blood of Jesus Christ could be found,” and saying 
that “he thought the blood of Christians would 
sanctify them better.” His meaning was, that to 
shed the blood of Christians would be a work very 
acceptable to God; and his countenance and man- 
ner all showed that he felt it quite a grievance, 
that he was not permitted to perform such a work. 
What a vindictive spirit Mohammed must have in- 
fused into his religion, when its legitimate influ- 
ence is to inspire even the peaceful and timid in- 
habitants of Hindustan with such a fierce and re- 
vengeful disposition! Oh! when will the blood of 
Christ begin to soften the blood-thirsty spirit of 
Mohammedans !— Miss. Chron. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Review or tHe Weatuer For January 1839.—The 
year commenced with the mercury ut 7 above zero at 
sunrise; but on the 3d of the month the weather be. 
came mild, and the mercury rose to 35. It continued 
moderate until the 15th, when a cold spell of winter- 
like weather ensued, which lasted until the 25th, on 
which morning the wind southered, and there was a 
dense fog. In the evening it commenced raining 
moderately, but from 12 that night, until three the 
succeeding afternoon, it rained immoderately, and the 
ground being frozen and partly covered with ice, pre 
vented any absorption—it therefore all ran off, and 
with great rapidity found its way to mill-streams, 
creeks, and rivers, and caused one of the greatest 
freshets we have experienced for forty years, produc- 
ing incalculable damage. The quantity of rain that 
fell during the whole month, was ‘ive inches. During 
the previous month, there was only a fraction over one 
inch. 

So soon as the rain abated on the afternoon of the 
26th, the wind changed from South to NW., and the 
cold increased so rapidly, that the mercury sunk fifteen 
degrees in onc hour. 

me rain fell on the 3d of the month. On the 4th, 
we had about two inches of snow; on the 5th, a little 
rain; on the 7th ditto; on the 9th one inch of snow; 
on the 14th some rain; on the 15th about four inches 
of snow; on the 19th, the 21st, 22d, the 23d, and the 
26th, a trifle of snow fell on each day. The last, was 
the 21st snow since the 30th of October, at which time 
the first fall of snow took place this season. There 
were one in Octobcr; five in November, six in Decem. 
ber, and nine in January. There was not a particle 
fell in Philadelphia during the corresponding month of 
last year. 

During the month just closed, the mercury was 20 
times below the freezing point at sunrise. Nine times 
ut 20 and below; once at 15; once at 14; orice at 13; 
once at 12; once at 10; once at 7; and on the morn. 
ing of the 24th, it was down to only 4 above zero. On 
the same morning, it was at Boston, 10 below 0; at 
Harvard College, (Cambridge,) 16 below 0; at Sara 
toga Springs, N. Y. it was 33 below 0!!—which was 
colder than it had been there, for several years. 

The average of the mercury for the whole month, at 
sunrise, was 29; at 2 o’clock, 35; and at 9 P. M. 29. 
But taking the 24 hours of each day during the month, 
it was 31. 

The average of the corresponding month of last year 
at sunrise, was 324; and at 2 Selah, 42. But that 
of the whole month, 37. 


Marcu or tHe Newsparers.—We think it an inci- 
dent worth mentioning, that we have this morning re- 
ceived an order for our paper, from a full-blooded Wy- 
andot Indian, residing in the West; and the post- 
master who forwards the order certifies to the excel. 
lence of the red man’s character by himself guarantee- 
ing the payment of the subscription, in advance, on 
presentation of the bill—N. Y. Adv. 

Friour ror Enci.anp.—For several years past this 
country has been an importer of Breadstuffs from Eu. 
rope, at a cost of some millions of dollars. A change 
of circumstances has, however, recently taken place, 
and notwithstanding the price which r bears in 
the United States, shipments are going forward to 
some extent for the supply of the wants of the British 
people, arising from the shortness of thcir last har- 
vest. 


We have ascertained from correct sources that the 
quantity of Flour which has been bought in Baltimore 
tor the English market, shipped and shipping is about 
20,000 bbls.— Balt. Amer. 


21.—Petras went to-day to see the Jamadar, 


see his new friend and instructor. 


Penstoners.—The number of pensioners who receive 
heir annual pay from the pension fund, is 848—the 


amount paid, 103,000 dollars. There are 36 privateer 
pensions. The Department of War has 41 pen- 
sioners. This large number is caused by the nearest 
relativés of the revolutionary soldiers having claims 
upon the fund after the demise of the original claim- 
ants. 

Barpez.—A company for the erection of a bridge 
over the Mississippi at St. Louis, have petitioned to be 
incorporated by the Missouri Legislature. The capi- 
tal is to be 1,000,000 dollars, and the bridge will have 
thirty stone piers. 

Exrraorpinany Cave.—-The Red Lake Gazette. 
mentions that an extraordinary cave has lately been, 
discovered near an upper branch of the Chippeway 
River, (District of Huron,) which constantly emits a 
current of gaseous air of such extremely offensive 
emell, es to render it impossible for any one to enter. 
W hat is still more remarkable, dogs will rush in with 
great avidity; but as soon as they haye entered the 
vet up a frightful howling and yelping, which gradual- 
ly dics away in the distance till all is quict. No dog 
is ever said to return. . 

Livine In Tar West.—The Milwaukee (W. T.) Sen- 
tinel, of the 15th ult, states that wild turkies, par- 
tridges, venison, and all the varieties of wild game 
found ia that latitude, are so abundant in the village 
that they have ceased to be a luxury upon the tables of 
the citizens. Pickerel, pike, and perch, are also 
caught in great abundance in the river. The peltries 
brought in by the Indians and hunters exceed in qyan- 
tity that of any former winter for some years past. 


New York Crry following is a 
list of the appropriations made for meeting the current 
expenses of the city of New York for the year 1839 :— 
Alms House $150,000, Bonds payable $800,000, Board 
of Health $12,500, Cleaning Docks and Slips $15,000, 
Courts $35,000, County Contingencies $30,000, Com- 
mutation or Alien Passengers $100, Coroner's Fees 
$5,500, Cleaning Streets $100,000, Charities $2500, 
Char on Arrears of Tax and Assessments $10,000, 
Elections $7,500, Intestate Estate $3,500, Docks and 
Slips $100,000, Interest $100,000, Fire Department 
$30,008, Justice Courts $16,000, Liens on Lots $8000, 
Levying ‘Taxes $12,000, Mayoralty Fees $150, Public 
Schools $90,000, Fencing Lots $1,500, Lands and 
Places $10,500, Lamps and Gas $105,000, Markets 
$20,000, Penalties $3000, Printing and Stationer 
$20,000, Police $30,000, Road and Avenues $30,000, 
Repairs and Supplies $20,000, Salaries $60,000, Streets 
opening and paving $400,000, Street expenses $50,000 
Water 6230,000, Tavern and Excise Licenses $1,500, 
Wells and Pumps $10,000, Public Reservuirs, $7,500, 
Errors and Delinquences on Taxes $400. 


Tut Fiorina War.—Governor Gilmer, of Georgia, 
has issued an order calling for volunteers to protect 
the inhabitants of the country near the Okefinokee. 
General Charles Floyd, in a letter to the Governor, 
considers 500 men necessary for defensive warfare on 
the frontier while the war lasts in Florida, but remarks 
that “to continue the explorations of the Okefinokee, 
establish posts inside the swamp, and construct roads 
to them, and carry on at the same time, active offen. 
sive operations against the enemy, 500 infantry, and 
300 mounted men would be necessary.” ‘The General 
states, that his command is rapidly diminishing, and 
in a few weeks will be entirely out of service. 

St. Augustine dates of the 24th ult. contained in the 
Mobile slips, give an account of the capture of sixteen 
Indians, by three companies of dragoons under the 
command of Cuptain L. J. Beal. They were carried 
to Fort Butler, from which place the party had set out 
on a scout.—On the 20th ult.,a waggoner was wound- 
ed by a party of five Indians, near Fort Brooke, to 
which the man escaped, leaving his wagon and oxen 
behind. A company commanded by Captain Tom- 
kins, went in pursuit, and recovered the wagoner’s 
roperty ; he afterwards captured their camp equipage, 
but the Indians effected their escape. 


Unrtep States Mint.—We are indebted to the at- 
tention of Hon. J. A. Pierce, for a copy of the official 
report of the Director of the Mint, showing the opera- 
tions of that institution during the year 1838. From 
this document we derive the following facts : 

The coinage at the Mint in 1838, amounted to 
$3,979,217, comprising $1,662,515 in gold, $2,293,000 
in silver, and $63,702 in copper, and composed of 
15,256,518 pieces of coin. 

The deposites of gold within the year amounted to 
$1,624,500, of which $171,700 were derived from the 
mines of the United States. 

The deposites of silver amounted to $2,301,200, and 
were derived principally from Mexico and South 
America. 

In order to meet the demand for small coins, there 
were Struck during the year, 11,448,700 pieces, all 
under the value of the half dollar, not including cents. 

The branch mint at New Orleans received its first 

of buallien on the Oth of March, aud commen- 
ced operations immediately afterwards. The demand 
for silver change led the officers to confine the coinage 
to dimes, of which 367,404 were struck before the end 
of July, when the work was interrupted. Two of the 
officers, and nearly all the workmen of this mint were 
from the north, and it was deemed unsafe for them to 
remain in New Orleans during the first sickly season. 
The value of the bullion received at this mint was 
$40,600 in gold, and $237,000 in silver. The coinage 
amounted to $40,243, all in dimes. 

The branch mint at Charlotte commenced its ope. 
rations in December, 1837, and has reccived deposits of 

Id to the value of $130,600. The amount of coinage 
cap been $84,165, composed of 12,886 half eagles, and 
7,894 quarter eagles. 

The branch mint at Dahlonega, commenced its 
operations in February, and has received deposits of 
gold to the value of $141,800. ‘The amount of its coit- 
age has been 102,915 dollars, composed of 20,583 half 
cagles.— Baltimore American. 


Remarkas_e Series or Casvaities.—A son of Gid- 
eon Hurlit, of Allentown, N. J., a few weeks ago fell 
into his father’s mill pond—the father and three more 
of his sons rushed in to the rescue, and two- of the lat- 
ter, together with the first brother, were all drowned. 
At the , funeral, the uncle’s carriage was dashed to 
pieces, and his collar bone broken. Those in the car- 
riage got into another, and that was overturned and 
broken, and the horses ran against the vehicle of 
another uncle, upset it, and threw out those who were 
inside, without, however, injuring them seriously. It 
was reported, also, that the father of the boys, on 
returning from the funeral, found his house on fire. 


Awrut Deatn.—During the severe storm of Sunday 
last, a fire was placed near the mouth of Mr. L. C. Dough. 
erty’s coal drift, to prevent the cold from penetrating 
the works. The fire caught the propping, which wag” 
speedily extinguished, and two men into the 
mine to ascertain if injury had been done beyond 
where the fire was sinoed. ‘The gaseous vapours from 
it, had been Collected to such an extent in the works, 
that they were both suffocated, before any assistance 
could be rendered them. The practice of hangin 
grates near the mouth of drifts is a common one, an 
great care should be taken, that a free circulation of 
air be kept up, to prevent the accumulation of those 
noxious gasses, emanating from burning coal.—Polts- 
ville Jour. 


Premium on Sitk.—An act has passed the Legisla- 
ture of Delaware, allowing a premium of fifteen 
cents per pound, for cocoons raised in the State, and 
fifty cents per pound for raw silk reeled from such 
cocoons. ‘The law is to continue for four years, and 
incorporated’ silk companies are to be excluded from 
its benefits. 


Arrest.—Capt. Carter was recently arrested at New 
Orleans, and held to 50,000 dollars bail, as one of 
the owners of the steamboat General Brown, blown up 
some time ago. This arrest was made in conformity 
with the late law of Congress, making the owners liable 
when accidents occur by negligence and occasion 
of life. . 


Eiarants.—About two hundrad and fifty Germa 
emigrants, from the neighbourhood of Dresden, arrived 
at St. Louis, Missouri, on the 19th ult. They intend to 
purchase land and settle in a body in that State. They 
advocate the Lutheran doctrine in its original purity, 
and expect soon to be joined in their new home by six 
hundred more of their countrymen, of the same religi- 
ous persuasion. 

Domestic Manuractures.—The Fayetteville Obser- 
ver, of the 30th ult., says :—‘* The last boat from this 
place to Wilmington, carried off one hundred and five 
bales of cotton yarns and woolen cloths, manufactured 
at the factories in this town, and sent to a Northern 
market for sale. We may mention, also, that an in- 
terest of one-third, in one of the factories, was sold 
last week ata premium of thirty per cent. upon the 
cost. The people are waking up to the importance of 
this place as a location for manufacturing establish- 
ments. Mevtings have ~e been held in the towns 
of Salisbury, and Concord N. C., to organize com- 
panies for the establishment of cotton factories in those 
towns. The good work is going ahead.” 


Great Snow Storu.—On the evening of the 25th 
ult., a destructive snow storm commenced in the wes- 
tern pert of the state of New York, which lasted until 
the following Monday. The Auburn Journal states 
that that region is buried beneath drifted embank. 
ments of snow, frum three to five feet deep, rendering 
the roads impassable. At Rochester, also, the snow 
fell to the depth of five feet. The Democrat says— 
“Many buildings were completely embar with 
snow, all the avennes leading to and from them, even 


the windows of the first storics, being barricaded.” 
The mail stages made an attempt to go out as usual, 
bat were oe ae. At Canandaigua the snow 
féll five feet seven daily lincs of stages 
only one ventured out. At Buffalo tho fall of snow 
was very moderate, 


New Bareap Insvaiovs—Complaints are frequent 
against eating new bread, but the true cause is not often 
explained. mischievous consequences do not arise 
from ita chemical composition, but its mechanical 
agrene It is very com ible ; it is therefore, rare- 
ly woll masticated; it is swallowed quickly, and in 
large quantity, and then as instantly expands from ab- 
sorption of fluid contents of the stomach, which 
, thus suddenly and extensively distended, not 
only suffers pain on its own part, but compresses the 
neighboring blood vessel», so as materially to interfere 
with the general circulation ; hence the train of saffer- 
ings consequent on such indulgence.— Boston Trav. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to the 24th December have been re- 
ceived at New Yerk. The Liverpool steamer arrived 
out to Liverpool from New York, Dec. 21st, making 
the passage in fourteen days. 

The Liver took out the President’s Messa 
which is p hed in the London papers of the 25d. 
The Courier (ministerial) remarks on that portion of 
it relating to the invasions of Canada. 

“The language used with respect to Canada must 
be received as a satisfactory reply to the charges raised 
against Mr. Van Buren by party hostility.” 

Orders had been sent post-haste to Ireland, for the 
immediate embarkation of troops—the 2d Dragoon 
Guards—for England, in consequence of the distar- 
bances in the Northern countess. They were embark- 
ed in steam packets, for Liverpool. 

LORD DURHAM’S PLAN FOR CANADA. 

A letter from Quebec is published in the Courier of 
to give of what Lord 

urham intends to propose in Parliament, respecting 
the Canadas. Its features are, 

To abolish the name of Canada, and divide the two 
provinces into four, with the names of Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Kingston and Toronto—thesc, with the provin- 
ces of New Brunswick, &c. to bear the general name 
of British North America. | 

This British N. A. to have a secretary and office for 
itself in London and be governed hy a viceroy. 

Each province to have its own Legislature, and the 
whole country to be divided into municipalities, the 
people thereof electing their own officers. 

The clergy reserves, Jesuits’ estates, and al] funds 
for education to be thrown into one general fund, and 
distributed among the school districts. 

The French Chamber of Deputies elected M. Dupin 
their president on the 19th of December, at the third 
ballot. 

The coalition appears to have a decided majority in 
the Chambers, and it was believed that a new ministry 
would be formed with the Duke de Broglie for its head. 
Thiers and Guizot would probably form part of it. 

The Bank of Belgium had stopped payment—an 
event which caused no little sensation and alarm at 
Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, &c. The creditors had had 
a meeting, and agreed to allow the Bank a delay of 
three months. 

The papers announce the death of Field Marshal 
Prince Wrede, of Bavaria, distinguished in the Napo- 
leon wars. He was in the 72d year of his age. 

The speech of the Queen of Portugal, at the 
ing of the Cortes on the 9th of December, is in the 
London papers of the 24th. It presents nothing of 
interest. 

The Handelsblad (Dutch paper) affirms that the Bri- 
tish government has notified the government of Bel- 
gium, that the first gun fired on its part will be consid. 
ered a declaration of war against Europe. 


INDIA. 

Important information had been received in England 
from India, ina despatch dated, Simla, October 1, from 
Lord Aucland, the governor-general. 

This despatch sets forth the causes and objects of 
the recent military movements in India, not a 
is Russia or Russian influence, all the 

ame of the alleged aggressions being laid upon the 
Shah of Persia, of Cabal, the 
Baruykzye cheifs generally. 

The despatch also gives a full programme of the 
measures resolved upon by the governor-general, of 
which the following is an outline. : 

Shah-Sooja to be replaced on the throne of Caubul. 

To this end a treaty was negotiated with Shah-Soo- 
ja,and Runjeet Singh, by which the latter is guaran- 
teed in his present possessions, (part of them having 
been wrested from the Afghans,) and on his part to co- 
operate in the restoration of Shah Sooja. 

_ The friends and enemies of either of the contract- 
ing parties, to be accounted friends and enemies of 


A guaranteed independence to be tendered the 
Ameers of Sinde, and the integrity of Herat to be se- 
cured, under its present sovereign, Kham Ran. 

Shah Sooja to enter Afghanistan, with his own 
troops, supported by a British army, the latter to be 
withdrawn when he is firmly established on the 
throne. 

In pursuance of these stipulations, Mr. Macnagh- 
ten, secretary to the government of India, has been ap- 
pointed envoy, and minister, at the court of Shah-Sooja. 
And Captain Burnes, the distinguished traveller, envoy 
to Herat, and other courts, under Mr. Macnaghten’s 


directions. 
FROM MEXICO. 

Mexican papers to the 30th December have been re- 
ecived at New Orleans. They represent the affairs of 
that country as in a deplorable condition. During the 
three days ending on the 15th, Goinez Pedraza was at 
the head ofa ministry. All that time a regular tu- 
mult prevailed, unaccompanied by any other excess 
than the ringing of bells anda few broken windows. 
The troops remained firm, but threatened to leave the 
city and appoint General Santa Anna dictator. Upon 
learning this, the ministry resigned, when Messrs. 
‘Torua, Goroztija, Corlina, and Lebrija, were appoint- 
ed in their places. The Mexicans were endeavouring 
to force the French to evacuate Vera Cruz by cutting 
off all supplies of provisions. ‘The French Admiral 
had proposed to permit persons to come into the city 
from the country in order to sell their cattle and pro- 
visions to the fleet, for which they would be paid in 
specie. “Phe Mexican commander refused to accede to 
the proposition, and his course had been approved of by 
the government. 

Letters from Vera Cruz, received at New Orleans, 
state that the British squadron is to co operate with 
the French, in obtaining redress for spoliations on 
British commerce. It consists of the Cornwallis and 
and Edinburnh, 74, Pique 36, Vestal 28, Rover, Race- 
horse and Modest 18, Snake and Ringdove 16. The 
Madagascar and Seringapatam, 46. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 

The Presbytery of Newton will hold an adjourned 
mecting in the Church at Beaver Meadow, Pa. Wed- 
nesday next, 13th inst., to attend to the ordination of a 
Pastor in that church, and other business. 


D. X. Junxin, Moderator. 


MARRIED, 

On the 3lst ult. by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, 
Mr. Bensamin to Miss Louisa J., daughter 
of Mr. James Waray, all of this city. 

On the 20th ult., at Ripley, New York, by the Rev. 
Mr. Lyon, of Erie, Pa. the Rev. I.zmue. G. OLmsreap, 
of Beaver, Pa., to Mise Saran H., daughter of Exmsv 
Marvin, Esq. of the former place. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OBITUARY. 


Diep, at Scotchtown, Orange County, New York, on 
the 25th January, of consuinption, Miss Purse, daugh. 
ter of Mr. Moses Gotpsaitu, aged twenty three years. 
In the death of this young lady, her parents and fami- 
ly feel deeply afflicted. She was beloved by all her 
acquaintances, and the circle in which she moved. 
But her friends and all interested in her will not mourn 
as those that have,no hope. She had another character; 
she had for a number of years been in the communion 
of the Presbyterian Church, and enjoyed that sweet 
satisfaction which arises from a sense of having Christ 
for her portion, and her treasure in heaven. As her 
health declined, she easily gave up all her prospects in 
life, prepared and trimmed her lamp to meet her glori- 
ous bridegroom in heaven, bore her sicknegs without a 


murmur, often speaking to her friends of her departure| p 


with the same composure she would of going a jour- 
ney, and again of death, as going home. The succeed. 
ing Sabbath after her departure, the funcral rites were 
verformed, and the audience addressed by the Rev. 

r. Prime, from these words, “ 1 am the resurrection 
and the life, he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and believ- 
eth in me shall never die.” Her remains were com. 
mitted to the earth, where they must remain until the 
morning of the resurrection, when every mysterious 
providence shall be clearly known. 


EW BOOKS.--A Familiar Conversational History of the 
Evangelical Churches in the esty of New Yuk. Little 
Henry and his Aunt. Just receeived and for sale by 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of monies received by the General 
Ascomblt's Board of Education, from the 25th De- 
cember,1838, to the 4th February, 1839, inclusiv® 

Presb. ch. Amwell, NJ. per Rev. D. Hull, - 00 

2d Presb. ch. Washington, D.C. in part to 

constitute the Rev. Mr. Fowler hon. 


mem. per. Rev. F. McFarland, - - %7 90 
Sacred Fund of the Ist Presb. ch. Green- 

of Marietta, ev. J. 

Presb. ch. per Rev. T. M. 

N.J.por Rev. I.N. Candee, 30 00 
Presb. Newton, N. J. per Rev. I.N.Candee,< 30 00 
Additional from the Sacred Fund of the Presb. 

ch. Belvidere,perdo. - - - 25 0 
Female Ed. Soc. Presb. ch. Zanes- 

ville,Ohio,, - - «+ $7612 

Less discount on uncur. notes, 1 12 

r Rev. Jas Culbertson, — 75 Ww 
Blackwoodtown ch. N. J.$20; Woodbury 

N. J. do. $12; per Rev. Wm. Chester, by 

Instalment of Gibson Scholarship, per Miss 

ion in Presb. ch. Newbern, N. 

C. per Rev. D. Stratton, - - $11 54 
Subscription of Ladies in do. to con- 

stitute Rev. D.S. hon mem. - 38 46 
Presb. ch. Salem N. J. per Rev. A. Heberton 45 75 
Balance of sub. in 3d Presb. ch. Baltimore, 

per Rev. G. W.M 
Collection in 2d. Presb. ch. Phila. per Rev. - 

all St. ch. (Rev. Dr. Phillips, part per 

Rev. F. McFarland, - - - - 778 00 
Henry Rankin, Scotch ch. N.Y. perdo. - 50 
Duane St. ch. N. ¥. Hugh Auchincloss, $50 ; 

Jas. N. Cobb, $50; Jno. es $50; 

S. Whitney, $50; G. G. Howland, do. $50 ; 

A Friend, $50; Jno. A. Stephens, $10; 

R. Buloid, $25; Mrs. K. Stewart, $25; 

W. Seymour, $5; David Lee, $20 ; Geo. 

_ Griffin, $10 ; Miss. Abby Williams, $10; 
various persons, per . F. 

McFarland, - = 446 00 
resb. ch. New Brunswi ode per 

Rev. Wm. - 650 75 
Ladies Ed. So. 2d. Presb. ch. Baltimore, by 

Mrs. A. Ramsay, per Rev. Wm. Chester, 75 00 
8th Presb. ch. N. York, perdo.- - - 210 40 
Brick ch. N. York, in part for 1830, - - 618 06, 
A. McDowell, 1838, 10 00 

rs. Mary Strawbri iberty to 

Pa. per S. Allen,” : - - 000 


92820 21 
J. B. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The Treasurer of the General Assembly’s Board of 
Missions acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums of money during January, 1839. 


monthly con, - + 
lection, 


From Hanover, Pa., 
Kingston, Pa. col 
New Troy, 
Shiloh, Tenn., donation of Rev. J. M. Becton, 
Philad. 1Uth ch., Wm. Brown, $200 ; a Lady, 

$10; Miss Huxham, $20; Rev. H. A. 

Boardman, $20; Mrs. Geo. Ralston, $100, 
Elkhorn, IIL. collection per C. Riggs, . 
Newburg, N. Y., lst Pres. church, $26 44 

Do. Fem. Benevolent Soc., . 1500 
Sing Sing, N. Y., Pres. church, . 51 00 
New York, Rutgers street Church, 

Ladies’ Miss. 

Per Dr. L. Stevens, 

Liberty Tp. Columbia Co. Pa., Mrs. Marga- 

ret Strawbridge, (to send the Gospel to 

the Western Indians,) from James P. 

rlisle, Pa., 2d. Pres. Church, rvin, 

Treasurer, . ‘ 143 50 
Caldwell, N. Y.,$8 64; Warrensburg, N. Y 

$5; collected by Rev. A. L. Crandell, 
Baltimore, Md., Ist Pres. Church, 657 34 
Do. 3d Church, in part, - +» 106 56 
Do. 2d Church, in part, (the names 

to be published hereafter,) 142 

Per Rev. W. A. McDowell, D:D., ——— 906 17 
Douglass Farm, L. I., Geo. Douglass, to con- 

stitute himself and Mrs. heno- 

rary members of the Board, 125 00 
Albany, N. A. 100 00, 
Do. 1st Church,* James King, to eon- 

stitute himselfan honorary member — 

of the Board, ‘ . 50 00. 
Do. John Gibson, to constitute him- | 

self, A. Platt, and Joseph Gibson,. 


honorary members, . . 150 00 
Do. Mrs. Eliza Scott, balance to con. 

stitute Rev. James Boyd, an hon. 

member, . . 38. 00 
Do. Mrs. William James, . . 25 00 
Do. A Friend, (in part) to constitate 

A. Gould an honorary member,. 20 00 
Do. Joseph Gibson, . 5 00 
Do. Other individuals, 74 00 
Goodwill, N. Y., balance of sub’n.. 37 00 


Troy, N. Y¥., 2d street Ch. Ladies’ 
Association for a missionary in the 
West, . . 

Do. J. T. McCoun, to constitute his 
mother, Mrs. Samuel McCoun, an 
honorarymember, . . 5000 

Do. L. Moury, in part, to constitute 
himself an honorary member, 15 00 

Do. Miss Sarah Gale, balance to con- 
stitute Mrs. Snodgrass an hon. mem. 30 00 

Do. Abraham Nash, in part, to consti- 
tute himselfan hon.mem., . 25 00 

Do. A. Slawson, do. do. 200 

Do..B. Marshall and Son, in part, to 

30 00 
20 00 


101 00 


con. B. Marshall an hon. mem..,. 
Do. G. Vail, in part, to constitute him- 

self an hon. mem., 
Do. Sabbath School sabscription; in. 

part, fora missionary in the West, 10. 00 
Albany, N. Y., 2d Church, Sabbath 

School Asso., in part, for do. 25 00 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., D. H. Little, to 


con. Mrs. Little an hon. mem., 50 00 
Do. Mrs. Seely, ‘ ‘ ‘ . 500 
Utica, N. Y., Mise Urina Sheldon, ($5 ” 
of which for the Texas Mission) 10 00 
Princeton, N. Y.,in part, . . 600 
Per Rev. J. K. Davis, Agent, ———~ 1028 00 
$2645 72 


WM. NASSAU, Sr., Treasurer, 
* The above amount from the First Church, Albany, tegether 
i i ported, makes the whole sum received 


OBERT CARTER. No. Canal New York, as 
cent! blis vilowing works, viz. 
A Familiar Conversational History of the Ev lieal Charch- 
es in the city of New York; 18mo, Also Little and his 
Aunt, 32mo. 


W PUBLICATIONS.—The Life of Wm. Cowper, —~ 
By Robert Southey, Esq. L.L.D. Poet, Laureate, fee, ‘T 
History of the Condition of Women, in various & na 
By Mrs, D. L. Child, author of “ Frugal Housewife,” &e. 
ition, The Harmony of Christian Faith and Chrisuan Char- 
acter ; and the Culture and Discipline of the Mind, By John 
Abercrombie, M.D. author of * Intellectual Phi hy ke. 
Letices to School Children; by C. Wines, author of “Hints 
on Popular Education,” &e. Tales of Truth, for the Young ; 
or, Waters from the Living Fountain, flowing at all seasons, 
By Rufus Babcock, D.D. The Bud of Promise ; or the Memoir 
Eliza Darrow. The Closet; being an Aid to private Devo- 
tion. By Harvey Newcomb. Just reecived, and for sale by 
H. PERKIN 
feb9 . 134 Chesnut street, Philadel 


IST OF VALUABLE BOOKS, NO 6.—J. Whetham, hae 
and offers for sale at 


2 vols. 8v0.; Dew 1 vol. 


I vol. 


Stillin 
of the 


of Mrs. Hawk's, 12mw, 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE.--The subseriber is pre- 

ring fur the press and will shortly publish, A — of 

the Statute and Common Law of Pennsylvania, on the Rights, 
Duties, Authority, &e. of the Justice of the Peaee: whieh will 
contain all the unrepealed Acts of Ac and all the deci. 
sions of the Supreme Courts, requin d ie officer, from the 


carticat period of our history down to time. All 
that is rrrelevant has been jected, and all that might be usefpi 
retained, and the Justier who is now obliged to for the law 
in the voluminous Acts of Astembly which are him 


nnnually, by the State, unassisted by the deeisions af the Courts, 
will have at hand a Complete System without the immense ex- 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN. 
George streets, 


Sonth East corner of Seventh and 


peuse of purchasing and the still 
through the volumes of Digests and e rea 


+ 
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| | 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, the following books : Warbur- 7 
ton’s Divine 2 vols. 8vo.; Whitficla’s 1 vol. 
| 8vo.; Arch Bishop Leightwon’s works, 
8vo. ; Charnock on the Attributes, 1 vor ; 
Assistant, 1 vol. 8vo.; Gill’s Cause of God and Treth, ; 
8vo.; Burnet’s History of his own Times, 1 vol. royal, Svo. ; 
Origines Sacre, 2 vols, 8vu.; Palmer’s Abtguities 
| nglish Ritual, 2 vols. 8vo,; Calvin’s Institetes transia- 
| ted, 2 vols, 8vo.; Gur: all’s Christian Armour, 8ve. Massilon’s 
| Sermons, 8vo.; Leland’s View of the Deisties) Writers, 8vo. ; ; 
Serle’s Hore Solitaria, 1 vol.; Bishop Berkley’s Works, | vol. ; 
Hutton’s Mathematics new edition by Ramsey, Newton’s 
Principia, 2 vols, royal 8yo.; ‘Toplady’s. Werks vol. 
; Romaine’s Works, 1 vol. 8vo.; Mitford’s Mistory of Greece, 
| 8 vols. ; Polymierian Edition of Greek ‘Testament and Lexicon, 
vol.; Luther on the Galatians, 8vo. Also the fillewing new 
ublications ; Keith's Demonstrations ef the truth ef Christia- 
. nity, 12mo,; History of the Churches ef New York, 18mo. ; Die- 
. tionary of the Church, 12mo.; Abererombie in the Christian 
Character, 18mo, ; Tales of Truth for the Young, I8mo.; 
| 
> 


| _From the London Christian Observer. 


| IMMORTALITY. 

Way-worn pilgrim, child of fears, 
Cease thy sorrows, dry thy tears, 
Earth hag pierced thee ;—reft, alone 
Urge to heaven that bitter moan. — 

_ Pilgrim, wanderer, though thou be, 
Heaven ehall thy agony ; 

_ -:80eon that pulse shall throb no more ; 
But Heaven has life, when life is o’er 5 

thou shalt thy Saviour see, 
-- Soon shalt with thy Saviour be, 
For this mortal shall be free, 

»Clothed with immortality. 


“ List ye weary ; list ye faint ; 
_ List the martyr and the saint ; 
* List the young, whose panting soul, 
Ardent eyes the distant goal ; 
List the'old, whose setting sun 
that already won; 
‘ Ye who tremble, ye who sigh, 
Ye, who, living, daily die, 
_ . Pleased to tread—to meet your God— 
The = of thorns your Saviour trod ; 
_, List heaven that Saviour’s voice, 
- Which bids you midst your tears rejoice ; 
That tells of worlds to earth unknown ; 
And calls those blissful worlds your own. 
Yes ye shall your Saviour see, 
Soon shal! with that Saviour be, 
Where this mortal shall be free, 
with immortality. 


+ Sinner, list! the bolt is hurled ! 
Opes the bright celestial world ; 

_ ‘Ope the caves of night forlorn, 
The abodes of bitterness and scorn ! 
Rocks are falling, worlds decay, 
Heaven and earth have passed away ! 
Thou the Saviour too must see, 
Saviour not, alas! to thee! 


Mortal ey wouldst thou be, 
Death thy immortality ! 
From the Liverpool Chronicle. 


THE VILLAGERS’ HYMN TO THE SCRIP. 
TURES. 


Lamp of our feet! whose hallowed beam 
- Deep in our hearts its dwelling hath, 
. How welcome is the cheering gleam 
Thou sheddest o’er our lowly path! 
ght of our way, whose ways are flung 
In mercy o’er our pilgrim road, 
How blessed, its darkest shades among, 
The star that guides us to our God! 


_ Our fathers, in the days gone by, 
~ Read thee in dim and sacred caves, 
‘Or in the deep wood silently, 
Met where thick branches o’er them waved, 
_ To seek the hope thy record gave, 
When thou wert a forbidden thing, 
And the strong chain and bloody grave, 
Where all on earth thy love could bring. 


Our fathers in the days gone by, 

Read thee while peril o’er them hung ; 

_ But we, beneath the open sky, 

May search thy ieaves of truth along ; 
Fearless, our daily haunts among, 

May chant the hallow’d lays of old, 
Once by the Shepherd minstrel oe ® 
- When Israel’s hills o’erhung his fold. 


In the sweet morning’s hour of prime, 
Thy blessed words our lips en 

And around our hearths at evening time 
Our children spell the holy page, 

The way-mark through long distant years, 
| To guide their wand’ring footsteps on, 
Till thy last loveliest beam appears, 

Written on the gray churchyard stone. 


Word of the holy and the just! 
To leave thee pure, our fathers bled; 
Thou art to us a sacred trust, 
A relic of the martyrs dead ! 
‘Among the valleys where they fell, 
The ashes of our fathers sleep! 
May we, who round them safely dwell, 
ure as themselves the record keep! 


' Kamp of our feet! whoday by day 

Are passing to the quiet tomb, 
If on it fall one peaceful ray, 

Oar last low dwelling hath no gloom, 
How beautiful their calm repose 

To whom that blessed hope was given, 
Whose pilgrimage on earth was closed 
By the unfolding gates of Heaven! 


From the Colonization Herald. 
“LOVE NOT THE WORLD.” 


To gain the friendship of the world, 
How vain the ceaseless strife, — 
We sow the sand, we grasp the wind, 

We waste the life of life. 


Perchance, some giddy height we gain, 
Some gilded treasure show, 

The footing fails—the shadow ‘scapes, 
We sink in deeper wo, 


Yet baffled, still the toil resume, 
The eager chase renew, 

Even tho’ the portals of the tomb 
Yawn on our startled view. 


But thou, whose pitying mercy’s tide ° 
Is like the unfathomed sea, 

Thy love stands waiting for the souls 
That will not turn to thee. 


Thy hand is stretched, thy voice is heard, 
hy fold is open wide, 
Ah! who the straying sheep can save 
That shun the Eternal Guide. 
L. H. 8S. 


HOW TO PREVENT THE DRY ROT. 


rot isa misnomer. This disease in tim’ er 

ht to be designated a decomposition of wood 

by its own internal juices, which have become vi- 
tiated for a want of the free circulation of air. If 
you rear a piece of timber newly cut down in an 
upright position in the open air, it will last for ages. 
Put another piece of the same tree into a house, 
where there is no access to the fresh air, and ere 
long it will be decomposed. But, should you have 
painted the piece of wood which you have placed 
in an upright position, it will not last long; because 
the paint having stopped up its pores, the incarce- 
rated juices have become vitiated, and have caused 
the wood to rot. Nine times in ten is wood paint- 
ed too soon. The upright unpainted posts in the 
houses cf our ancestors, though exposed to the 
heats of summer and the blasts of winter, have 
lasted for centuries; because the pores of the wood 
were not closed by any external application of tar 
or paint, and thus the juices had an opportunity of 
drying up gradually. If, then, you admit a free 
circulation of the air to the timber which is used in 
a house, (no difficult matter,) and abstain from 
painting timber till it is —, seasoned, you 
will never suffer from what is called the dry rot. 
And if the naval architect, by means of air holes in 
the gunwale of a vessel, (which might be closed 
in bad weather,) could admit a free circulation of 
air to the timbers, and if he could algo abstain from 


~ painting or daubing with turpentine, &c., its outer 


wood would suffer much less from the influence 
of the weather than it usually suffers from its in- 
ternal juices, which cannot get vent on account of 
artificial application to the pores. But still the 
timber would he subject to the depredations of the 
insect. To prevent this effectually Mr. Kyan’s 
process must absolutely be adopted, to secure 
wood from what is called dry rot, in places where 
a free circulation of air cannot be introduced. The 
long arrows which the Indians use in Guinea are 
subject to be eaten by the worm. In 1812 I 
applied the solution of corrosive sublimate to a 
large quantity ofthese arrows. Atthis hour they 
are perfectly sound, and show no appearance that 
the worm has ever tried to feed upon them.— 
Waterton’s Essay on Nalural History. 


— 


-GREASE FOR WHEELS AND MACHINERY. 


M. d’ Arcet, the celebrated French chemist, and 
master of the mint in France, recommends the fol- 
lowing composition as the best grease for wheels 

. viz. * Eighty parts of grease and 
twenty parts of plumbago, (black lead) reduced to 
very fine powder, and intimately and very com- 

ely together, A very little suffices,” 


mixed 
Ro says a French journal, 


| 


— = 


THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


‘\ From Wilson’s Tales of the Scottish Borders. 
SABBATH WRECKS, 
OR A LEGEND QF DUNBAR. 

It was a beautiful Sabbath morning in the au- 
tuinn of 1577; a few small clouds, tinged with 
red, sailed slowly through the blue heavens; the 
sun shone brightly, as if conscious of the glory 


| and goodness of its Maker, diffusing around a holy 


stillness and tranquillity, characteristic of the day 
of rest; the majestic Frith flashed back the sun- 
beams, while on its bosom slowly glided the 
winged granaries of commerce; there too, lay its 
islands, glorying in their strength; the May, 
shrouded in light, appeared as a leviathan, sunning 
in its rays; and the Giant Bass, covered with sea- 
fowl, rose as a proud mountain of alabaster, in the 
midst of the waters. A thousand boats lay along 
the shores of Dunbar. It was the herring season, 
and there were many boats from the south and 
from the north, and also froin the coast of Holland. 
Now tidings were brought to the fishermen that an 
immense shoal was upon the coast, and, regardless 
of its being Sabbath morning, they began to pre- 
pare their thousand boats, and go out to set their 
nets. The Rev. Andrew Simpson, a man pos- 
sessed of the piety and boldness of an apostle was 
then minister of Dunbar, and as he went forth to 
the kirk, to preach to his people, he beheld the 
unhallowed preparations of the fishermen on the 
beach; and he turned and went amongst them and 
reproved then sternly for their great wickedness. 
But the men were obdurate; the prospect of great 
gain was before them, and they mocked the words 
of the preacher; yea, some of them said to him in 


the words of the children to the prophet, “Go up, | 


thou bald head.”” He went coun- 
selling, entreating, expostulating with and praying 
forthem. “ Surely,” said he, the of the 
Sabbath will not hold you Dogger for this profa- 
nation of his holy day.” But at that period, vital 
religion was but little felt or understood upon the 
ualines and they regarded not his wo He 
went to one boat, which was the property of mem- 
bers of his own congregation, and there he found 
Agnes Crawford, the daughter of one of his elders, 
hanging on the neck of her husband, and their 
three children also clung around him, and they en- 
treated him not to be guilty of breaking the Sab- 
bath for the sake of perishing gain. But he re- 
garded not their voice; and he kissed his wife and 
children, while he laughed at their idle fears. Mr. 
Simpson beheld the scene with emotion, and ap- 
proaching the group, “John Crawford,” he ex- 
claimed, addressing the husband, “ you may pro- 
fess to mock, to ath, to scorn the words of a 
feeble woman, but see that they return not like a 
consuming fire, into your own bosom, when hope 
has departed. Is not the Lord of the Sabbath the 
Creator of the sea as well as the dry land! Know 
e not that ye are now braving the wrath of Him 
fore whom the mi “ ocean is a drop and all 
space but a span? ill ye then glory in insult- 
ing his ordinances, and delight in profaning the 
day of holiness? Will ye draw down everlasting 
darkness on the Sabbath of your soul? When ye 
were but a youth, ye have listened to the words of 
John Knox, the great Apostle of our country; ye 
have trembled beneath their power, and the con- 
victions they carried with them; and when ye 
think of those convictions, and contrast them with 
pees conduct this day, does not the word apostate 
urn in your heart? John Crawford, some of your 
blood have embraced the stake for the sake of the 
truth, and will ye profane the Sabbath which they 
sanctified. ‘The Scotsman who openly glories in 
such a sin, forfeits his claim to the name of one, 
and publishes to the world that he has no part or 
communion with the land that gave him birth. 
John Crawford, hearken unto my -voice, to the 
voice of your wife, and that of your bairns, whose 
bringing up isa credit to their mother, and be not 
guilty of this gross sin.” But, while the fisher- 
man regarded not the supplications of his wife, he 
became sullen at the words of the preacher, and 
springing into the boat, seized an oar, and with 
his comrades,’ began to pull from the shore. The 
thousand boats put to sea, and Mr. Sim re- 
turned sorrowful from the beach to the kirk, while 
Agnes Crawford and his wife, followed him. That 
day he took for his text, “ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy ;” and, as he fearlessly and fer- 
vidly denounced the crime of Sabbath breaking, 


and alluded to the impious proceedings of the day, | yw 


his hearers trembled; bnt poor Agnes wept aloud, 
and her children clung around her and wept also 
because she wept. But ere the service had con- 
cluded, the heavens began to lower. Darkness 
fell over the congregation, and first came the mur- 
mur of the storm, which suddenly burst into the 
wild howl of the tempest. They gazed at each 
other in silent terror, like guilty spirits, stricken 


in their first rebellion by the searching glance of 


the Omniscient. The loud voice of the psalm 
was abruptly hushed, and its echo mingled with 
the dreadful music of the elements, like the bleet- 
ing of a tender lamb, in the wind that sweepeth 
howling on the mountains, For a moment, their 
features, convulsed and immoveable, were still 
distended with the song of praise ; but every tongue 
was silent, and every eye fixed. There was no 
voice save heaven’s. ‘The church seemed to rock 
to its foundations, but nove fle’, none moved. 
Pale, powerless, as marble statues, horror trans 
fixed them in the house of prayer. The steeple 
rocked in the blast, and as it bent, a knell untolled 
by human hands, pealed on the ears of the breath- 
less multitude. A crash followed. The spire that 
glittered in the morning sun lay scattered in frag- 
ments, and the full voice of the whirlwind waved 
thtough the aisles. The trees crouched and were 
stripped leafless; and the sturdy oak whose roots 
had embraced the earth for centuries, torn froin 
the deep darkness of its foundations, was uplifted 
on the wings of the tempest. Darkness was spread 
over the earth. Lightnings gathered together 
their terrors, and clothed in the fury of their fear- 
ful majesty, flashed through the air. The fierce 
hail was poured down as clouds of ice. 
voice of the deep thunder, the lightning quailed 
and the rage of the tempest seemed spent. No- 
thing was now heard save the rage of the troubled 
sea, which, lashed into foam by the angry storm, 
still bellowed forth its white billows to the clouds, 
and shouted its defiance, loud as the war cry of 
embattled woflds. The congregation still sat 
mute, horrified, and death-like, as if waiting for the 
preacher to break the spell of the elements. He 
rose to return thanks for their preservation, and he 
had given out the lines :— 
“ When in thy wrath, rebuke me not, 
Nor in thy hot rage chasten me,” 

when the screams and howling of women and 
children rushing wildly along the streets rendered 
his voice inaudible. he congregation rose, and 
hurrying one upon another, they rushed frown the 
church. The exhortations of the preacher to de- 
part calmly were unheard and unheeded. Every 
seat was deserted; all rushed to the shore, and 
Agnew Crawford and her children ran also in ter- 
ror, with the multitude. The wrecks of nearly 
two hundred boats were drifting among the rocks. 
The dead were strewed along the beach, and 
amongst them wailing widows sought their hus- 
bands, children their fathers, mothers their sons, 
and al] their kindred; and ever and anon an addi- 
tional scream of grief arose as the lifeless bodies 
of one or othersuch relations were found. A few 
of the lifeless bodies of the hardy crews were seen 
tossing to and fro; but the cry for help was 
hushed, and the yell of death was heard no more. 
It was, in truth, a fearful day—a day of lamenta- 
tion, of warning, and: of judgment. In one hour, 
and within sight of the beach, a hundred aad nine- 
ty boats, with their crews, were whelmed in the 
mighty deep; and dwelling on the shore between 
Spittal and North Berwick, two hundred and 
eighty widows wept their husbands lost. The 
spectators were busied in carrying thé dead, as 
they were driven on shore, beyond the reach of 
tide marks. ‘They had continued their melancholy 
task for near an hour, when a voice exclaimed— 
“ See, see, one still lives, and struggles to make 
the shore!” All rushed to the spot from ‘whence 
the voice proceeded, and a young man was per- 
ceived, with more than mortal strength, yet la- 
bouring in the whirling waves. His countenance 
was black with despair. His heart panted with 
suffocating pangs. His limbs buffeted the billows 
in the strong agony of death, and he strained with 
desperate eagerness towards the projecting point 
ofa black rock. [Tt was now within his grasp; 
but ig its stead he clutched the deceitful wave, 


At the? 


that at his deliverance. He was whirled 
around it, dashed on it with violence, and again 
swept back by the relentless surge. He threw 
out his arms at random; his deep groans 

panting breath were heard through the sea’s. 
hoarse voice. He again reached the rock; he 
grasped, he clung to its tangled sides. A murmur 
moaned through the multitude. They gazed one 
vpon another. His glazed eyes frowned darkly 
upon them. Supplication and scorn were mingled 
in his look. His lips moved, but his tongue uttered 
no sound. He only gasped to speak, to inplore 
assistance. His strength gave way; the waters 
rushed sround the rock, as a whirlpool. He waa 
again uplifted on the white bosoin of the faam, and 
tossed within a few yards of the wailing but un- 
availing crowd. It is John Crawford! exclaimed 
those who were able to recognize his features. 
A loud shriek followed the mention of his name. 
A female rushed through the crowd, and the next 
moment the delicate form of Agnes Crawford was 
seen floating on the wild sea. In an instant, a 
hundred, plunged to her rescue; but before the 
scream of horror and surprize raised by the specta- 
tors, when they beheld her devoted and desperate 

purpose, had subsided, she was beyond the reach o. 
all who feared death. Although no feminine 
amusement, Agnes had delighted in buffeting the 
waters from a child, as though she felt at home in 
their bosom ; and now, the strength of inspiration 
seemed to thrill through her frame. She was hid- 
den from the gaze of the marvelling spectators, 
and a deep groan crept along the shore. She 
again appeared, and her fair hand grasped the 
shoulder of the wounded man! A shout of wild 
joy ran back on the deserted town. Ler father, 
who was among the multitude, fell on his knees. 
He clasped his hands together. Merciful heaven! 
he exclaimed, thou who stillest the tempest, and 
holdest the waters in the hollow of thy hand, pro- 
tect—protect my child! | | 

The waters rioted with redoubled fury. Her 
strength seemed failing, but a smile of hope still 
lighted up her features, and her hands yet grasped 
her apparently lifeless burden. Despair again 
brooded on the countenances of her friends. For a 
moment she disappeared amongst the waves; but 
the next, Agnes Crawford lay senseless on the 
beach, and her arm resting on the bosom of him 
she had snatched from a watery grave—on the bo- 
som of her husband. 

They were borne to their own house, where in 
a few, minutes she recovered; but her husband 
manwested no signs of vitality. All the means 
witgin theig power, and that they knew, were re- 
sorted to, in order to effect resuscitation. Long 
and anxiously she wept over him, rubbing his tem- 
ples and his bosom, and at length, beneath her 
hand, his breast first began to heave with the re- 
turning pulsation of his heart. 

“He lives! he breathes!” she exclaimed, and 
she sank back in a state of unconsciousness, and 
was carried from the room. The preacher attended 
by the bedside, where the unconscious fisherman 
lay, directing and assisting in the ®perations neces- 
sary for restoring animation. 

As John Crawford began to recover, the film o. 
death that had pt ie over his eyes began to 
melt away, and he gazed around in bewilderment, 
but unconscious of where he was, and he sank into 
a troubled sleep; and as he slept, and his strength 
returned, he cast forth his arms, in imagination yet 
grappling with death. He dreamed, and in his 

ream he shouted for help. He prayed, and in the 
same breath he blasphemed, and reviled the trou- 
om _——- that his fancy could picture on the 

ch. 

In a few hours the fisherman awoke from his 
troubled sleep, which many expected would have 
been the sleep-of death. He raised bimself in the 
bed; he looked around wistfully. Agnes, who had 
recovered, and returned to the room, fell on his 
bosom. “ My Agnes! my poor Agnes!” he cried 
as he gazed wistfully in her face, “ but where, 
where am I?” “ My bairns, where are they?” 

“ Here, father, here!” cried the children, stretch- 
ing out their little arms to embrace him. 

_ Again he looked anxiously around. A recollec- 
tion of the past, and a consciousness of the present, 
fell on his mind. Thank God! he exclaimed, and 
burst into tears. And when his troubled soul and 
agitated bosom had found in them relief, he in- 
quired eagerly, “but oh tell me how wae | raved! 
as I cast upon the beach? There is a confused 
remembrance in my brain, as though an angel 
grasped me when I was sinking and held me. But 
my bead is confused; it is fearfully confused, and 
[ remember nothing, but as a dream, save the 
bursting owre o’ the dreadful storm, wi’ the perish- 
ing o’ hunders in an instant, and the awfu’ cry 
that rang fra’ boat to boat—a judgment has come 
owre us! and it was a judgment indeed! Oh Ag- 
nes! had I listened to yer words, and to the pray- 
ers o’ my bits 0’ bairns, or the advice o’ the minis- 
ter, | waed hae escaped the sin which that I hae 
this day committed, and the horrors wi’ which it 
has been visited. But tell me how or in what man- 
ner | was saved. John, said the a elder, the 
father o’ Agnes, ye was saved by the merciful and 
sustaining power o’ thet Providence which ye this 
morning set at naught. But I rejoice to find that 
your heart is not hardened, and that the awful 
visitation—this judyment, as ye have weel de- 
scribed it, which has this day filled our coasts with 
widows and orphans, has not fallen upon you in 
vain; while ye acknowledge your guilt, and are 

teful for your deliverance. Your being saved 
is naething short of a miracle. We had beheld 
how ‘long and how desperately ye struggled in the 
raging waves, when we knew not who you were, 
and it was na in the power o’ any being upon the 
shore to render ye the slightest assistance. We 
saw how ye struggled to reach the black rock, and 
how ye was swept around it; and when ye at last 
reached it, we observed how ye clung to it wi’ the 
grasp o’ death, until your strength gave way, and 
the waves dashed you from it. Then ye was 
driven towards the beach, and some of the specta- 
tors recognized your countenance, and they cried 
out your name. A scream burst upon my ear—a 
woman rushed through the crowd—and then John! 
Oh then!—but here the feelings @the old man 
overpowered him. He sobbed aloud, and after a 
few moments added—* Tell him, some o’ye.” Oh! 
tell me, said the fisherman; all that my father-in- 
law hath said, I kenned before. But how was I 
saved '—or by whom ? 

The preacher took up the tale, hearken unto me 
John Crawford, said he, “ ye have reason this da 
to sorrow, and to rejoice, and to be grateful beyond 
measure. In the morning ye mocked my counsel, 
and set at nought my reproof. True it was not 
the speaker, but the words spoken that ye ought to 
have regarded—for they were not my words, and 
{ was but the humble instrument to conrey them 
to ye. But ye despised them; and as ye sowed, 
so have ye reaped. But as your father-in-law 
hath told ye, when your face was recognized from 
the shore, and your name was mentioned, a woman 
screamed—she rushed through the multitade—she 
plunged into the boiling sea, and in an instant, she 
was out of the reach of help!” 

“‘Speak—speak on,” cried the fisherman eager- 
ly ; and he placed his hands on his heaving bosom, 
and gazed anxiously, now towards the preacher, 
0 again to his Agnes, who wept over his shoul- 

er. 

“The providence which had till then sustained 
you, while your fellow creatures perished around 
you,” added the clergyman, supported her. She 
reached you—she grasped your arm. After long 
struggling, she brought you within a few yards of 
the shore, a wave i ewhdianed yo th, and cast 
you upon the beach with her arm—th of your 
wife that saved you—upon your bosom,”— 

Gracious heaven! exclaimed the fisherman, 
pressing his wife to his bosom—my ain Agnes! 
was it you’—was it you’— My wife!—my Savi- 
our!—and he wept aloud, and hie children wept 
also. There is nae merit in what I have done, re- 
plied she, for wha should have attempted to save 
ye had I not! ye are every thing to me, Jolin, and 
to our bairns, 

But the feelings of the wife and the mother are 
too strong for words. I wil] not dwell upon the 
joy and gratitude of the family, to whom the hus- 
band and the father had been restored as from the 
dead. He found a sorrowful contrast in the voice 
of lamentation and of mourning, which echoed 
along the coast, like the peal of an alarm bell. 
The dead were laid in heaps upon the beach, and 
on the following day, widows, orphans, parents, 
and brothers, came from all the ing towns 


slong the coast, to seek their dead amongst the 
drowned, that had been gathered together; or if 
they fonnd them not, they wandered along the 


and |shore to seek for them, where the sea might have 


cast them furth. Such is the tale of the Sabbath 
wrecks on the last drave of Dunbar. 


HY DRa. . 


To the Zoophytic order belong another tribe of 
animals called Hydra, which on some @ccounts 
are the most singular and curious productions of 
nature. This animal consists of a stomach with 
tentacula for catching its food, and nothing more. 
Jt exhibits not a trace of either brain, nerves, or 
organs of sense of any kind; nor are there any 
parts corresponding to the lungs, heart, arteries, or 
veins, or any other vessels whatever, all those 
organs so essential to the existence of other ani- 
mals being entirely wanting. 

Mr. Trembley, of Geneva, who watched the 
actions of these animals with unwearied patience 
for days together, has given the following curious 
account of what he discovered. 

The Hydra are fresh water animals of very di- 
minutive size, and are generally fixed to some solid 
body, as a stick or leaf, by the tail, though they 
have the power of detaching themselves and of 
moving slowly through the water. They are car- 
nivorous animals, and though they do not chase 
their prey, they devour all kinds of living crea- 
tures coming within reach of their tentacula, 
which they can manage. Worms longer than 
themselves they devour, by first doubling them 

ether by means of their long arms. 

t sometimes happens that when two of these 
animals have seized the same worm by different 
ends; a violeut struggle ensues between them; 
and the stronger, having gained the victory, not 
only swallows the object of contention, but his an- 
tagonist along with it. 

ut the former soon extricates himself from this 
dilemma, without having suffered the least injury, 
and indeed is often the guiner, by retaining a por- 
tion of the object of contention to himself. 

But the most singular, and, indeed, astonishing 
facts which Mr. Trembley ascertained with re- 
spect to these animals, are, fin they have the 
power repairing all sorts of injuries and muti- 
lations inflicted 2 them, and of still digesting 
their food, and of recovering a good degree of 
health after being turned inside out. 

If their tentacula be clipped off they soon grow 
again. If the animal be cut in two, across the 
middle, there will sprout forth a new head from 
one part, and a new tail from the other, together 
with such portions of the body in each case as 
were wanted to make a good and complete animal. 
If the head of the Hydra and a portion of the body 
be divided by a longitudinal section, the animal is 
thereby the gainer, for the divided parts form two 
heads instead of one, with complete sets of tenta- 
cula for each mouth, and thus he can enjoy the 
satisfaction of eating with two mouths at the same 
time. Ifthe head be split into half a dozen parts, 
each part will match, the whole being united to 
one body. 

Sometimes, of its own accord, a Hydra.will split 
in two parts lengthwise, each division becoming 
independent of the other, and growing to the same 
size, and attaining the same organs as the original 
animal. 

Mr. Trembley also found that any portion of 
one Hydra might he engrafted on another, in 
the same manner that pieces of India rubber may 
be joined, that is, by cutting their surfaces and 
pressing them together. By this means the 
would unite and become a compound ania 
Thus many heads may be united to one body, or 
many bodies to one head ; and so, on the contrary, 


when one Hydra is introduced into the mouth of 


another, so that their heads are kept in contact, for 
a time, they unite and become one individual ani- 
mal. 

Even the figurecef other animals, as quadru- 
peds, or men, might be constructed in this man- 
ner, though every where covered with moving 
tentacula.—Comstock’s Physiology. 


FANATICISM IN BRAZIL. 


From the following story published in the Rio 
Janeiro Journal, O spetardo, our readers will 
be enabled to judge of the slight advance made by 
civilization in the interior of Brazil. An individual 
named Joao Antonio, residing in the environs of 
the village of Pedra Bonita, near Pianco, in the 
district of Florés, had been for some time in the 
habit of amusing the villagers with the tale of an 
enchanted kingdom, at the distance of two hundred 
leagues, and had told them that the moment for 
breaking the charm was at hand. In the month 
of November, 1837, this individual proceeded to 
the forest of Inhamun, whence he sent one of his 
confederates named Joao Perreiro, to Pedra Boni- 
ta, where the latter arrived in May, 1838. He 
immediately announced himself as the sovereign 
of the enchanted kingdom, promised to break the 
spell in favour of such as would declare allegiance 
to him, and assured them that iinmediately after 
the operation, the King, Don Sebastian, the long 
lost King of Portugal, would arrive with a numer- 
ous army, wash their sable complexions white, and 
render them all rich, happy, and immortal. As the 
condition, however, on which the spell was to be 
broken, he declared that it was indispensable to 
massacre a certain number of men, women, and 
children, whom he promised almost immediately 
afterwards to resuscitate. Perreiro’s absurd pre- 
dictions obtained belief from a number of credulous 
fanatics, who became his devoted adherents. The 
imposter then, of his own authority, married each 
of his partisans to two, three, and even four wives, 
and took eight helpmates to his own share. He 
next commenced the sacrifices, and, at the expira- 
tion of four days, his victiins amounted to twenty- 
one adults, and an equal number of children, who 
had been given up to him by their infatuated pa- 
renta This wholesale butchery was at last sus- 
pended by the assassination of the impostor himself 
by his own brother, Pedro Antonio Perreiro, who 
proclaimed himself his successor. Fortunately, 
the imperial commissary of the district of Florés, 
M. Manoel de Silvae Sonza, was at length informed 
of the sanguinary scenes enacted in the village of 
Pedro Bonita, whither he lost no time in proceed- 
ing, with twenty-six National Guards and about 
thirty militia troops, to attack Pedro and his adhe- 
rents, who, on the approach of the armed force, 


Y | barricaded themselves in a barn. After a despe- 


rate struggle, twenty-nine of the fanatics and their 
leader were killed, and twenty-four others, includ- 
ing four women, taken prisoners and placed in 
the hands of justice. The imperial commissary 
had five men killed and four wounded. The Pe- 
drvites fought like lions, being encouraged by their 
leader, in the expectation of the arrival of Don Se- 
bastian’s supernatural army to their relief! 


LABOUR 


Is a school of benevolence as well as justice. 
A man to support himscif must serve othere. He 
must do or produce something for their gratifica- 
tion. This is one of the beautiful ordinations of 
Providence, that, to get a living a man must be 
useful. Now this usefulness ought to be an end 
in his labour as truly as to earn his living. He 
ought to think of the benefit of those he works 
for, as well as of his own; and in so doing, in de- 
siring amidst his sweat and his toil to serve others 
as well as himself, he is exercising and growing 
in benevolence as truly as if he were distributing 
bounty with a large hand to the poor. Such a 
motive hallows and dignifies the commonest pur- 
suit. It is strange, that labouring men do not 
think more of the vast usefulness of their toils, 
and take a benevolent pleasure in them on this ac- 
count. This beautiful city, with its houses, furni- 
ture, markets, public walks, and numberless ac- 
commodations, has grown up under the hands of 
artizans, and other labourers ; and ought they not 
to take a disinterested joy in their work? One 
would think that a carpenter or mason, on passing 
a house which he had reared, would say to him- 
self, “This work of mine is giving comfort and 
enjoyment every day and hour toa family, and 
will contine to be a kindly shelter, a domestic gath- 
ering-place, an abode of affection, for a century or 
more after I sleep in the dust;” and ought nota 

eneral satisfaction to spring up at the thought? 
fe is by thus interweaving goodness with common 
labours, that we give it strength and make it a 
habit of the soul—Channing on Self-Culture, 


LOVE, TREACHERY, AND DESPAIR. 


The following romantic story is related as a fact | 
in a letter from Thessalonica, dated Nov. 10:—_ 
* Mustapha Pacha, reputed to be the ablest of all : 
the public officers of Turkey, bas just delivered 
Macedonia from a formidable band of bngands, 
who have infested the country for upwards of four 
ears. ‘The means he took are too singular not to 

mentioned.—Having learned that a young Al- 
banian girl, bearing the name Theodosia Maria 
Samik, residing at Mielnik, a town on the fron- 


rubbers, Mustapha had her watched and questioned, 
but could not obtain any disclosures. He then en- 
gaged one of his lieutenants named Ishmael, a 
young man of remarkable personal beauty, to go 
and endeavour to gain her affections. ‘This officer 
succeeded to such a degree that she became warm- 
ly attached to him, and informed him that her real 
name was Eudoxia ‘I‘heresa Gherundaxi, and that 
she was niece of the chief of the brigands, Michael 
Gregorio Gherundaxi, whose troop amounted to be- 
tween 1400 or 1500 men. She painted in glow- 
ing terms the charms of their errant and adventu- 
rous life, and urged Ismael to join them. He pre- 
tended to yield to her instances, and then learned 
further from her that her uncle would hold a gene- 
ral muster of his band on October 28th, in the fo- 
rest of Pheloidos. 

All this [Ismae] communicated to Mustapha, but, 
in order to avert suspicion, went with his fair 
one to the rendezvous. The wily Mustapha col- 
lected his troops, surrounded the assembled free- 
booters, and as they refused to surrender, attacked 
them with all his forces. ‘The greatest number of 
the brigands fell on the spot, preferring death on 
the field to capture and an ignominious execution. 
A few escaped for the moment, but they were 
afterwards taken, and are now waiting their sen- 
tence in the citadel of ‘hessalonica. Among the 
dead were found the chief, Gherundaxi, whose 
head was cloven by a stroke from a sabre, and the 
young lieutenant, Ishinael, whose breast had been 
penetrated by a musket ball. 
the heads of all the killed, and has paraded them 
in triumph through the town. ‘The wretched Eu- 
doxia, on discovering the treachery of her lover, 
has fallen into a state of complete abandonment, 
and is believed to have entirely lost her senses. 
Mustapha lias taken her into his own palace, and 
ordered that every care her deplorable condition re- 
quires shall be lavished on her.” 


From Brewstcr’s Journal. 
VILLAGE LIGHTED BY NATURAL GAS. 


The village of Fredonia, in the western part of 
the state of New York, presents this singular phe- 
nomenon. The villaye is forty miles from Butialo, 
and about two from Lake Erie: a small but rapid 
stream called the Canadoway, passes through it, 
and after turning several mills, discharges itself 
into the lake below: near the mouth is a neat 
small harbour with a light house. While remov- 
ing an old mill, which stood partly over this 
stream, in Keedonia, three years since, some bub- 
bles were observed to break frequently from the 
water, and on trial were found to be inflammable. 
A company was formed, and a hole, an inch and 
a hal€in diameter, being bored through the rock, a 
soft foetid limestone, the gas left its natura) chan- 
nel and ascended through this. A gasometer was 
constructed, with a small house fur its protection, 
and pipes being laid, the gas is conveyed through 
the whole village. One hundred lights are ted 
from it, more or less, at an expense of one dollar 
and a half yearly fur each. ‘I'he streets and pub- 
lic churches are lighted with it. ‘The flame is 
large, but not so strong or brilliant as that from 
gas in our cities; it is, however, in high favour 
with the inhabitants. ‘The yasometer, | found on 
measurement, collected eighty-eight cubic feet in 
twelve hours during the day; but the man who 
has charge of it told me that more might be pro- 
cured with a larger apparatus. About a mile 
from the village, and in the same stream, it comes 
up in quantities four or five times as great. The 
contractor for the light house purchased the right 
to it, and laid pipes to the lake, but found it impos- 
sible to make it descend, the difference in eleva- 
tion being very great. It preferred its own natu- 
ral channels, and bubbled up beyond the reach of 
his gasometer. The gas is carboretted hydrogen, 
and is supposed to come from beds of bitumous 
coal; the only rock visible, however, here and toa 
great extent along the southern shore of the lake, 
is fetid limestone. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


The effect o ] disquietude in producing 
this complaint is greater than is generally suppos- 
ed. It is well known that persons in good health, 
of sound digestive organs, who take plenty of ex- 
ercise, and are free from anxiety, may eat almost 
any thing, and in quantities which would kill those 
in different circumstances. In reference to this 
pyint Dr. Bingham observes: “ We do not find 
dyspepsia prevalent in countries where people do 
eat most enormously. ‘Travellers in Siberia say 
that the people often eat forty pounds of fuod- a 
day.—Admiral Scripehoff saw a Siberian eat, itn- 
diately after breakfast, twenty-five pounds of boiled 
rice, with three pounds of butter. But dyspepsia 
is not a common disease in Siberia. We donot 
learn from Captain Parry or Captain Lyon that 
their friends the Esquimaux, are very nervous and 
dyspeptic, though they individually eat ten or 
twelve pounds of solid fuod in a day, washing it 
down with a gallon or so of train oi]. Captain 
Lyon, was, to be sure, a little concerned for a deli- 
cate young lady Esquimaux, who eat her candles, 
wicks and all; yet he does not allude to her ina- 
bility to digest them. 


STATISTICS OF LONDON, 


In the reign of Henry II., London contained 
40,000 inhabitants. In that of William IIL, the 
number was 674,000; George III., 876,000; ditto, 
1801, 1,097,000; ditto, 1811, 1,304,000; George 
1821, 1,574,000; William IV., 1831, 1,860,000. 
Of this population there were within the bills of 
mortality, in 1821, 660,578 men and 768,007 wo- 
men, being 38 women to 33 men. Of this num- 
ber, according to the census, 88,851 families were 
agriculturists, 199,902 mechanics, and 116,834 of 
other professigns. Allowing four persons to each 
family, there were 800,000 persons of the industri- 
ous class, and 464,000 without any particular use- 
ful profession. In 1836, amongst this great popu- 
lation there were 60 bankers, 1680 stock brokers, 
300 physicians, 580 chemists, 1150 surgeons, 131 
notaries, 1150 lawyers, 1560 merchants, 3480 
commercial agents, 2100 bakers, 1800 butchers, 
200 brewers, 4300 public-house keepers, 3900 
tailors. 2800 shoemakers, 39(), hatters, 200 cur- 
riers, 520 architects, builders, But the num- 
ber of persons attached to each of the professions is 
about ten times that of the masters. ‘There are 
16,502 shoemakers, without including the appren- 
tices; 14,552 tailors, 19,625 carpenters and joiners, 
in all, 450 sorts of businesses. In 1536, there were 
207 hotels, 447 taverns, 557 coffea houses, 597 pub- 
lic houses and beer shops, 86,59 gin palaces, 
and 16,839 various shops. From 1744 to 1800, 
during the period of 56 years, the deaths in Lon- 
don exceeded the number of births by 267,000: 
being on an average annually a loss of 4800 per- 
sons. Whilst from 1801 to 1830, during a space 
of 30 years, the births exceeded the deaths by 
102,975, or on an average, 3600 per annum. 


— 


EITH’S DEMONSTRATION OF CHRISTIANITY.— 
K Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Religion, by 
Alexander Keith, D. D., author of the Evidence of Prophecy, 
iliustrated with numerous engravings. Select Family and Par- 
ish Sermons, by the Richt Reverend Charles P. Mellvaine, D.D, 
Bishop of Ohio. Sketches of Married Life, by Mrs Follen, 
author of “Skeptic,” “* Well Spent Hour,” &e, Just publised 
and for sale by H. PEK KINS, 
feb 2 134 Chesnut street, Philade{phia, 


HRENOLOGY.—Mr. George Combe, of Edinburgh, will 
deliver a course of Sixteen Lectures on Phrenology, and 
its applications to education and social improvement, in the 
Lecture Room of the Philadelphia Museum, coruer of Geor 
and Ninth streets, on the evenings of Mundays, Thursdays, 
and Friday’s, at 7 o'clock, commencing on Friday, 4th a 
Pro«pectus, and tickets tu the course five dollars each—may 
obtained at the Bookstore of J. Whetham, Chesnut street below 
Sixth street; Kay & Brother's Chesnut »t.cet below Fourth ; 
Haswell, Barrington, & Co., Market above Seventh street; J. 
Dobson, Chesnut street below Fourth street, and at the Athe- 


Tickets to single Lectures, 50 cents each, will be sold at the 
door only. “ jan 


tier of Greece, had secret communications with the | tioy 


Mustapha cut off} 


| Cincinnati; Harner Denny Esq , Fitishurg; Rev. 8. G. 


Ls OF VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS NO. 4.—J. 
Whetham, bas on hand, and offers for sale at 144 Chesnut 
street, at low prices for Cash, the following veluable Houk~ 
Geisler’s Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, 3 vols. 8vo.; 
Arch Bishop cae’ Comple e Works, 2 vols, 8vo.; do. do. m 
1 vol. &vo ; ‘s Book of Nature, 6vo.; Wintle’s Franalation 
of the Book of Daniel, 8vo.; Law's Theory of Haligion, dv. 
Compkte Works, 9 vols, 8vo ; Wilk’s Persecutions of the Pro- 
testants in France, 2 vo's. 8vo.; Edwards on Original Sin, 12mo.; 
do. un the Affections, 8vo.; Horne’s Bam Lectures, 8v0.; 
Harmer’s Misecilaneous Works, 8vo.; Mason's Student and Pas- 
tor, 1am6.; Rev. John Owen's Works, in 21 vols. 8vo.; do. do. 
bound in calf; Owen on Kedemption, 12me. ; do, on Justification, 
8vo0,; ‘The Chri-tian Armd against Lnfidelity, ; Jolitfe's 
leturs from Palestine, 2 vols. 8vo.; Twelve Dia- 
coUrses on Law and Gospel, 12mo.; Luther on the Bondage of 
the Will, 8vo.; ‘Thompson's Sermons and Sacramental F.xhorta- 
s. 12mo : Nareson the Veracity of the mig 8vo.; Bar- 
row on the Pupes Supremacy, 8vo.; Bishop White's History of 
the Church, 9vo.; Westmmmsthr Confession of Faith, 18me.; 
Grave's Lectures on the Pentateuch, 8vo.; Lowth on Isaia 
; Bishop Butler's Works, | vol. 12mo,.; Whitficld’s Se 
8vo.; Seiler's Biblical Hermen uties, 8vo.; Patrick, Lowth, 
Whitby’s Commentary on the Seriptures, 6 vols, 4to ; Pearson 
on the Creed, 8vo.; Leighton on the Creed, 12mo.; Michaeillis 
on the Laws of Moses, 4 vols.; do, Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, edited by Bishop Marsh, 6 vols. 8vo.; Rev. T 
Dick's Works, 7 vols, 12mo.; Sherlock's Works, § vols. 8vo.; 
S pajding’s History of the ‘Troubles in Scotland, 8vo.; Howe's 
Delighting in Jesus, 18mo.; Newcombe on Fackiel, 8vo.; do. on 
the Minor Prophets, 8vo.; Woodrow's History of the Church of 
Scotland, 4 vols, 8vo.: Fuller's Complete Works, 3 vole. 8vo., &e. 


EDFORD SCHOO!.—Westchester county, New York, At 
B the close of the present term, (April 8,) this Seminary will 
have been in operation sixtren years. Ithas been uniform 
full, The school is composed exclusively of boarders, and 
lmited im number at thirty. The Principal,as well as an Assis- 
tant, devotes his personal attention to the care and juatruction of 
the pupils, ‘The course of study pursued, embraces, besides 
other branches, every prerequisite fur admission into College, 
‘rhe di-cipl.ne is such as circumstances may require, enfore 
by the Prineipal alone, and desigm d to secure alike the comfort 
and improvement ofall, No one, known to be immoral or dis- 
orderly, is admitted into the s hool; and the s y removal of 
those who prove to be such, is in all cases carnestly desired. | 

Terms, for English Studies, ineluding Board, Washing, Mend- 
ing, Fuel, Lights, Cot, Stanonary, and use of Schuol 1 ibrary, 
160 per year ; and for the addition of Latin, Greek, or Sreneh. 
#180 peryear, payable quarterly in advance, 

For the ensuing term, commencing on the first Monday in Ma 
next,a few vacancies may he expected. These can be secur 
immediately, for boys between the — of ten and fifteen years. 

in Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Green, Mrs. M. Souder, 

xander H. Freeman. 


and Mr. Ale 
5. L. HOLMES, Principal. 


jan 26—9t 
UPERIOR STATIONARY.---English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationary, of superior qu:.lity, will be constant! kept 
at No.77 Chesnut street, late the store of Mr. Wilham H ye. 

Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be sup with 
articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of which may 
be relied on. 

BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 
books of the following dgscriptions are kept ready made for im- 
mediate suppplies 
Royal Ledgers, 
Royal Journals, 
“Royal Day Books, 
Medium Ledgers, 
Medium 
Medium Day Books, 
Demy Ledgers, } 


Reeeipt Books, imerleaved 
with blotting paper, 

Record 

Thed Books, 

Docket Books, 

Letter Books, 

Letter Books made of copy- 


Demy Journal , ing paper, 

Demy Day Books, ite variety of small fancy 
Sales Books, Blank Booka, Ke., 
Invoice Booka, Serew and Lever Copying 
Receipt Booka, Presses, Copying Inks, lie. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


The same article may he had in quantities at their Wholesale 
Establishment, No, 30 North Fourth stret, Philadelphia, 


LERGYMEN AND FAMILIES will find a number of 
original works in the catalogue of the dmerican Sunday 
School Union, containing in a smeil compass, and at a low price, 
an epitome of many lage and valuable volumes. Among these 


are, 

The Scripture Guide; an introduction to the studyof the Bi- 
ble, cont.ining a literary history of the Bible, its divisions, ver 
sions, transmissions, &c. &e.,, with a particu'ar account of the 
English Bible, and explanations of the questions which wil na- 
turally oecur to an intelligent reader on opening the seriptures. 
263 poses. price 37 cents. 

Biblical Antiquities ; a systematic account of Judea, particular 
customs, and religion--with many plates, In 2 vols, euch, or 2 
vols. in one, price 68 cents, 

Dictionary of Scripture Natural History, with 50 iNustrations. 
400 ages. price 50 cent~, An interesting volume for continuous 
reading, as wellas valuable for reference, 

Geography of the Bible. ‘This manual has been adopted as a 
text-book in some theological Seminaries. Price 50 cents, 

Union Bible Dictionary, 648 pages : price 75 cemrs, 

Depositorics of the Union are at 146 Chesnut street, Philadel- 
— > 152 Nassau street, New York; 22 Court street, Boston, 

c. jan 19 


ACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 
the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resummed for the 
season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. They will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
Boston Academy of Music. ‘I'he object of the Society 
in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 

The churges will be such as to be within the reach 
of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticligt to each of the concerts of the “Sa- 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons, 

Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, those 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at the beginning ofthe course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knavff, Instru- 
mental conductor of the Society. 

Appplication can be made ut the rooms of the So- 
ciety on Monday and Friday evenings. 

sep|5—6m JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


4 RESH MALAGA FRUIT.—The subscribers have 
for sale 170 whole, half, and quarter boxes Bunch 
Muscatel Raisins, of the best brands, in fine large clus- 
ters ; also, 1000 Ib. Zante Currants, very clean and free 
irom stones; 300Ib. Soft Shell Almonds; 100Ib. Citron; 
40 Fancy Jars Malaga Grapes, each containing about 
12 |b., put up expressly for the London market, and in 


fine order. 
BALDWIN & COLTON. 
Tea Dealers and Temperance Grocers, No. 244 
Market street above Seventh, south side, Philadelpia. 


PSA4LMs AND HYMNS—Approved by the Gene- 

ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may cunstantly be had 
of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, cither by the 
thousand copies or a less number. — 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, inmediately attended to b 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 

No. 117 Chesnut street 


— FLOUR.—Rochester, Ohio, and Penn- 

sylvania Flour of the best brands just received 
by the subscriber, who has made such arrangements, 
that he will be enabled at all times to supply such an 
article as cannot {ail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 
All flour warranted, and delivered free of expense, by 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. 


ORDENTOWN INSTITUTE.—Rev. B. R. Hall, 
A. M. Principal and Proprietor, late of the Bed- 
ford Classical and Mathematical Academy, and former- 
ly Professor of Languages in the College of Indiana, 
&c. &c. This school already known as a boarding 
school for boys, advantageously located at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, will be re-opened on Monday the 5th ot 
November. In this institution boys will be instructed 
in all the ordinary, and in some of the higher branches 
of English, in Mathematics, in the Ancient, and seve- 
ral of the Modern Languages, and also in Music, (if re- 
quired,) and some other accomplishments. ‘I'he pro- 
per attention will be given to their health, behaviour, 
and morals. 

The sessions in the year are two: the Winter term 
commmences on the first Monday of November, and 
the Summer term, upon the first Monday of May. 
April and October are the vacations, 

‘Terms anv Conortions :—$135 per session, is in full 
for boarding, bedding, tucl, lights, washing, mending, 
the use of all school books, and tuition in all studies, 
except Modern Languages and Music, which are op- 
tional. ‘The extra charge for any Modern Language 
is $12 per session; for any masical instrument taught 
in the school, the extra charge is $25 per session. All 
payments tor a session in advance; mo departure from 
this rule is ever to be expected. Ifa pupil is withdrawn 
no part of the fees will be returned; if he is dismissed 
a portion will be refunded. 

B. R. Hall has been a teacher for 14 years, and is 
favourably known as authorof“ The new and Com. 
pendious Latin Grammar.” He refers to the tolllow- 
ing gentlemen :——New Jersey; Princeton, Rev. A. 
Alexander, D. D., Rev. S. Miller D. D., Rev. C. Hodge 
D. D., Professor J. A. Alexander. Bordentown, Rev. 
Jno. C. Harrison. Philadelphiu, Rev. H. A. Poard- 
man, Rev. A. Barnes, Thomas Harris, M. D. Wm. 
Harris, M. D., Harsison Hall, Esq. David MeClure, 

 Pennsyivania: Bedford, Hon. G. Bard, W. 
Lyon, Esq. Chambersburg, Hon. A. Thompron, 
Hon. Geo. Chambers, Jos. Chambers Exq. Hon. Wil- 
liamson Dunn, S. Hanover, Indiana; James Hall 


ew—tf 


Winchester, Natchez; Maj. Talifero, Fort Snelling ; 
J.H. Clarke, U.S. Navy, Brooklyn; J. Frederick Schra- 
der D. D., Prof. G. Bush, New York, Dr. Everett, Char- 
lotteville, Va., Col. A. P. Hayne, Charleston S.C. F. A 
Schley, Esq. Frederick city, Md., Professor R. W. Hall, 


Geo. Gibson, M. D., Baltimore. 
oct 20—ewlm&Q2am5m. 
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